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et look back on our years of fellowship with this spiritual guide, the first 
aspect of it which impresses one is the singular elevation of his thought and 
teaching. When he rose to the height of his great arguments, it was not 
with laborious effort, as of a hard ascent, but with the free flight as of an eagle 
who was most at home in the great spaces of the upper air. When one considers 
_. that this spreading of the wings of thought occurred without any sustaining manu- 
script or notes, and recalls the perfect precision and amplitude of his unfolding 
thought, the sober judgment must, I think, be reached that in the higher regions 
of religious thought no other instance of our time can be named to compare 
with this faultless eloquence. He had, I feel sure, the most extraordinary gift 
of free speech on exalted themes that any of us has ever witnessed. Both during 
his life, and now at his death, various comparisons have been made, based for 
the most part on his literary productions. He has been described as a Charles © 
Lamb or as an Oliver Wendell Holmes, and there is truth in both suggestions. 
But in his religious teaching the kinship is much closer—and I think Dr. 
Crothers in his later years grew more conscious of it—with the spirit of Emerson. 
Matthew Arnold described Mr. Emerson as “‘the friend and helper of those who 
would walk in the spirit.”” The phrase might be used with equal justice of our 
minister. He was not a rebuker of the sinners; he was not an-orator for the 
masses; he was not given to denunciation or even to exhortation. His mind 
turned quite the other way—to the higher regions of thought and character. He 
was the friend and helper of those who would walk in the spirit; and even if, 
as they turned to him for help, they could not rise up with him as eagles, they 
were taught at least how to run and not be weary, and to walk and not faint. 
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it is far down. In the suburbs, including Ja 
which belong to the Boston municipality, there are, — 
of course, good Methodist churches. But their re¢-_ 
ord in Boston, as people regard Boston, is, we re- 
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About Church Statistics 


HAT IT HURTS the cause of freedom in re- 

ligion for one to read that the Unitarians are 
losing steadily in numbers, we are the first to 
admit. More, we declare it, and say ours is the 
blame in part for not having a consistent method 
of seeing to it that our statistics get out straight 
to the world. There are some church papers which 
only too gladly seize upon the misrepresentations 
of our strength, swallowing even such grotesque 
estimates as we recently repudiated. In this land, 
we have many denominations which regard the 
liberated gospel in a free church as the worst of 
all heresies, as dangerous in its propagation as a 
social, economic, or political philosophy of free- 
dom. 

To-day, with thanks to the co-operation of Rey. 
Elmer S. Forbes, Editor of the Year Book, we pub- 
lish on page 4 as true and honest a record of our 
numbers and our material possessions and expendi- 
tures as is at present available. On one point, the 
decline in the number of churches, we have no ex- 
cuses to offer. For a generation, that decadence 
has been upon us. No local parish effort, and no 
administrative genius at headquarters has been 
able to stop the falling off, though in actual mem- 
bership we have increased. © 

When we say we are like other denominations in 
this respect, we do not minimize our failure. Take, 
for instance, in Boston: Every Protestant denomi- 
nation has gone down. There are the Methodists. 
With their Boston University—a student body of 
ten thousand and a faculty of nearly a thousand — 
the Methodists have to admit that they have not 
a single strong church in the city proper. Think 
of it! This great evangelical communion is 
virtually palsied in the heart of a teeming city. 
Methodism has missions, and two relatively minor 
churches, but as a spiritual power in Boston proper 
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gret to say, worse than our Unitarian situation. 
What is true of the Methodists is likewise true of © 

the Baptists. One of their leading clergymen in- 
forms us they have lost twenty-five Boston churches 
in fifteen years. The Congregationalists are piti- 
fully in decline in the old city precincts. All their 
mission labors cannot overcome the regrettable 
condition. We name these churches, as sharers 
with them in the deplorable decline. What, we ask, 
is wrong with them and with us? If we go afield 
in New England, the same or worse facts face us, 
in smaller cities, towns, and rural settlements. As 
for our statistics for the country as a whole, the 
story is more cheering. 


A Companionate Marriage 


HAT IS MORE LIKELY than that a Unita- 

rian minister should perform the first so- 
called companionate marriage? If we are the Ex- 
perimentalists in religion, as distinguished from 
the Fundamentalists and the Institutionalists, why 
should we not experiment? We refer to the cere- 
mony performed by Rev. L. M. Birkhead of Kansas 
City, Mo., of a marriage heartily approved by the 
parents of both the young people. “But,’’ someone 
says, “this companionate marriage!” Do such per- 
sons know what that is? Have they read Judge 
Ben Lindsey’s study of the subject? It is not 
shocking. On the contrary, companionate mar- 
riage is a fact, practiced already by thousands of 
persons whose situation, in their own conscience 
and discretion, does not justify them at present to 
enter into a family marriage. On your own street 
you will find examples of respectable and respected 
people who are living in the companionate state, if — 
you only knew and were not at all alarmed by 
people who do not know what they are talking 
about. 

There was a cry against birth control when we 
first heard of it. People who themselves lived by 
it were among the most outspoken against it when 
the fact became a word. We are strange beings. 
Not hypocrites at bottom, but shy and timid crea- 
tures who do not like the well-known secrets of our 
lives to become revealed, the uncertain things to 
become matters of open discussion. There is no 
subject in life about which we are such moral 
cowards as the subject of sex. Our institution of 
marriage with its wreckage strewn all over the 
land is the most tragic commentary on our bar- 
baric ignorance of the proper relations of male and 
female. Experimentation, it seems to us, cannot 
make our social order worse. Why not first of all 
be square with ourselves and stop this prurient 
bashfulness which has wrought its worst on home 
and children, men and women, and in this respect 
made America probably the lowest morally of any 
civilized people? Why not try intelligence and 
candor? Christian, our standards? No. In mar- 
riage as in every other practice and doctrine, 
America is prevailingly Fundamentalist. 
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Notes on Prohibition 


E NOTE that Canada, hailed as heaven on the 
_alcohol question, has lapsed a little. An item 
from the Province of Alberta says that in one 
issue of a newspaper the following headlines ap- 
peared: “Man killed in beer-room brawl,” “Vaux- 
hall farmer killed by blow from bar- -keeper, 2 ES ay 
dead man was ejected from bar as objectionable,” 
ete.,etc. To this news our cotemporary, The United 
Churchman, adds, a bit sarcastically, “The Govern- 
ment Sale System is a wonderful temperance meas- 
ure.” Another writer, the unsentimental Samuel 
G. Blythe, in the hard-boiled Saturday Evening 
Post, says: 


A new and gigantic purchasing power has developed in this 
country, since we have had prohibition, that accounts for the 
prosperity of our railroads, our manufactories, and our trade 
in all directions. That, in a large measure, is a purchasing 
power derived from the diversion of former booze money into 
economic channels. It does not come from the rich, nor from 
the poor, although it has decreased the number of the poor, 
as any student of economics knows. It comes from the average 
American citizen, the blood and bones of this country, and it 
comes in part because booze is no longer an article of legal 
merchandise in this country; because the saloons are gone; 
because liquor to the average American is not worth the money 
and the effort required to secure it, not worth taking the risks 
that go with the drinking of it. Hence, the individual, his 
family, and general trade get the benefit of the wages and 
profits that formerly went to the non-productive saloon-keeper. 


As though it were up from the grave of Wayne 
B. Wheeler, comes the following, spoken in his last 
address: 


The enforcement of prohibition is winning and will continue 
to win. I believe the alternative is the wreck of the Republic, 
since the liquor traffic has made it imperative that the nation 
choose between prohibition enforcement and liquor lawlessness. 
The Highteenth Amendment will not be repealed. It must be 
enforced. 


We agree to that. We still maintain an aversion 
against morality by law, as a matter of principle; 
but in practice we yield to a show of proved bene- 
fits. Facts get us. 


Jewel and Setting 


Sa BEQUEATHING his pastorate to his suc- 
cessor, Dr. J. Edgar Park, now president of 
Wheaton College, told a congregation and Rev. 
Boynton Merrill, the new minister of the Second 
Congregational Church in Newton, Mass., that he 
had taught these two things as pastor of that 
church: 


1. If I sincerely act toward other people as if they were my 
brothers, then the- universe begins to act toward me as if it 
were my father. There is something of humor in the situation 
when one sees Christ kneel in a universe of tempests and 
enmity and disease and death—yes, even of scourges and 
erosses—and appeal to the whole with the affectionate greeting, 
Our Father. I have taught, however, that, ridiculous as it may 
seem to narrow, unadventurous common sense, religion does 
work if it is applied with devotion and-intelligence. 

2. I have insisted on this—the fact that the jewel of religion 
is so exquisitely beautiful is no reason for not permitting it 
to haye a beautiful setting. In fact, very many find the jewel 
itself by fingers wandering first affectionately over the setting. 
If God clothes the grass of the field with loveliness, why should 
we not take the himt as to His tastes and approach Him with 
dignity and the best our imagination and careful arts can con- 
ceive of the grace and courage of His dreams? 


Both lessons are chastely simple and true, and the 
second is especially good for our own need. 


> 
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A Beautiful Incident 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT of Armis- 
tice Day: In Westminster Abbey, at the grave 
of the Unknown Soldier, a small circle of yellow 
flowers was found among the many floral tributes ; 
and on it this note, “To the great Unknown Soldiers 
of all nations. From a German girl.” Let us see 
how excellent this sentiment is. It comes from the 
great heart of one whose own nation and people 
are still reminded by their victors that they are 
vanquished. It is written and presented at the 
shrine of the Empire which was the chief foe of 
the girl’s own state. It sees that every soldier, 
under his government, gave his body for what he 
believed was right, and thus is entitled to the honor 
belonging to a sincere commitment of his life. It 
recognizes that in this dedication to a patriotic 
duty of all soldiers, the known and the unknown, of 
every country, the spiritual unity of them is, at 
last, cemented—though with blood. And so it seals 
the brotherhood of man, the futility of war, and the 
glorious millennium of peace. 


Arthur Nash, Neighbor 


RTHUR NASH has gone, a man like the rest of 
us and in one respect far from most of us. He 
actually took his religion down to his great cloth- 
ing manufacturing business, and in ways that sur- 
passed other prevailing ways put into economic and 
spiritual effect the teaching of Jesus. He headed 
no industrial perfection; he was a sentimentalist 
in sometimes thinking he was nearer to wisdom 
than he really was; and he had a growing confi- 
dence in his own judgment that might pass for self- 
centeredness. It is difficult in such a case to be 
quite just without seeming unkind. We think we 
are altogether kind in our feeling. We believe the 
word of a man who worked with him and saw how 
he dealt with the hard, baffling facts of labor and 
capital—namely, Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America—is 
worth that of a cloud of detached and merely 
mystical witnesses. Said Mr. Hillman: “We have 
lost a great leader and a great idealist, who thought 
of his fellow men always before he thought of him- 
self. In these days of materialism, the passing of 
a man who showed the way to a neighborly life is a 
great loss to the world.” 


The Topeka Meetings 


Pe: A REPORT of the recent excellent meetings of 
the Southwestern Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals, in Topeka, Kans., appearing in The Chris- 
tian Leader for November 12, one reads not the 
facts as they occurred, but the reaction of someone 
to the facts which, as we have been assured by a 
minister who was there, will be unfortunate in its 
effect upon the promotion of unity for which the 
Federation stands. We hesitate to refer to the 
matter, but we agree with our correspondent. To 
keep a good temper, a truly liberal mind, and a love 
of the brethren is necessary always. 


‘Unitarians Gaining Steadily; 
Figures Showing Losses Wrong 


i NGatetie ae a parish questionnaire 
which will soon be sent out by the 
Unitarian Year Book for the return of 
parish statistics, Rey. Elmer §8. Forbes, 
HNditor, says, “Always they are important, 
and this year we have had brought home 
to us all the real necessity for collecting 
and publishing these .figures. 

“The Census Bureau has published the 
statistics of the Unitarian churches in the 
United States for the year 1926, compared 
with the figures which it gathered in the 
year 1916, showing an apparent shrinkage 
in members of 22,363.” Mr. Forbes says 
that while figures are not in hand showing 
what the Unitarian strength was in 1916, 
“any statement by the Federal Census 
3ureau or any other authority to the effect 
that we have lost 22,000 members in ten 
years is utterly wrong and misleading.” 

An error crept into the source of the 
report of the faulty statistics on which 
editorial comment was made in THE Rec- 


ister. Dr. H. K. Carroll was not the 
author of these incorrect figures. He 
writes: / 


“My statistics of the churches for 1926 
in The Christian Herald do not show a 
decrease of Unitarian membership, but, on 
the contrary, an increase. Your further 
observation that “according to Dr. Car- 
roll’s 1926 record, we have lost. about 
thirty per cent. of our. enrollment in New 
Ingland in ten years,” makes me suspect 
that it is a bulletin from the Federal 
Census Office in Washington which you 
had before you when you wrote the above 
words. But I have had no official relation 
to the Washington Census Office since the 
Census of 1890, and I do not believe my 
name was on the bulletin reporting the 
Unitarian figures. 

“May I add that I always draw the in- 
formation I tabulate from official denomi- 
national sources, seeking it for the Unita- 
rian denomination from Elmer 8. Forbes, 
Editor of the Unitarian Year Book, 25 
Beacon Street., Boston, Mass. Mr. Forbes 
answered my inquiry for the 1926 figures 
under date of January 31, 1927, saying he 
had not heard up to that time from more 
than half of the churches, and advising 
me to use the Unitarian Year Book for 
1926-27, which I did.” 

Tut RecisterR sincerely regrets its im- 
puting to Dr. Carroll these mistakes, and 
accepts his interpretation of the matter. 
Mr. Forbes confirms Dr. Carroll’s state- 
ment. Taking up the Federal figures, Mr. 
Forbes explains that this alleged decline 
was due to the fact that in 1916 “mem- 
bership” was an indefinite term, and often 
meant what to-day we call “constituency.” 
Now it means persons who have actually 
joined a church by whatever method is in 
use in the local church. Mr. Forbes says, 
“Constituency and membership are sepa- 
rated and much more clearly defined.” 

“Since the Year Book began to gather 
denominational statistics,’ asserts its 
ditor, “there has been no loss, but rather 
a steady growth in both constitueney and 
membership. 

“In the Year Book for 1921-22 there 
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were published the figures for December 
51, 1920, when 291 churches reported a 
eonstituency of 74,652, an average of 256 
per church; multiply this average by 406 
(the number of active churches), and the 
result is 103,936. 

“In 1920, 258 churches reported a mem- 
bership of 32,659, an average of 126 per 
church; multiply by 406 and the result 
is 51,156. 


“BY THE SAME METHOD OF COMPUTA- 
TION, ACCORDING TO THE PRESENT YEAR 
Book, THE CONSTITUENCY OF THE 
CHURCHES DECEMBER 31, 1926, Was 
131,240 AND THE MEMBERSHIP WAS 
63,690. 


“Tt is true that the statistics of the 
Canadian and the Federated Churches are 
included in all these totals, while the 
Census does not include them; but to omit 
them would not affect the substantial and 
gratifying percentages of increase.” 

Mr. Forbes thus authoritatively disposes 
of the misleading conclusion of the Census 
report. He remarks that it is “convincing 
proof that it is essential that we should 
gather accurate and complete statistics of 
our own if we are to meet successfully the 
charge that liberal religion is failing and 
dying.” 

“It is most desirable,’ concludes Mr. 
Forbes, addressing Unitarian ministers, 
“that we should have the figures of every 
ehurch in the fellowship. If all will co- 
operate, we shall be able to publish in the 
next Year Book a body of statistics which 
will be full of encouragement.” 

There has been a decrease in the num- 


ber of churehes, particularly in New ' 
England, a condition not peculiar to Uni- — 


tarians but common to all Protestant de- — 


nominations. The record of the various 


communions in Boston, for example, is al 


marked decline, as THE Register has 
shown in a study of the city and its 
churches. There are approximately fifty 
less churches than were reported fifteen 
years ago. The Federal report says of 
the financial condition : 

“The total expenditures in 1926, as re- 
ported by 344 Unitarian churches, 
amounted to $3,418,975, including $3,120,816 — 
for current expenses and $255,759 for 
benevolences. The total expenditures re- 
ported in 1916 by 369 churches were 
$1,485,556. The value of church property 
as reported by 335 Unitarian churches for 
1926 was $27,478,554. The corresponding 
value reported by 393 churches for 1916 
was $15,247,349. 

“Of the 353 churches reporting in 1926, 


_a total of 296 were located in urban terri- 


tory (incorporated places of 2,500 inhabit- 
ants or more), and fifty-seven were in 
tural areas. Of the total membership 
55,445 were in the urban churches and 
4,707 in the rural churches; and of the 
total expenditures the urban churches re- 
ported $38,276,692 and the rural churches 
“$142,283. The value of church property 
reported by 279 urban churches was $26,- 
238,654, and that reported by fifty-six 
rural churches was $1,239,900. 

“Sunday-schools were reported by 317 
Unitarian churches in 1926, with 3,025 
officers and teachers and 19,728 scholars. 
The Unitarian churches in 1916 reported 
3,064 Sunday-school officers and teachers 
and 19,675 scholars.” 

These figures have the appearance of 
approximate accuracy, though they are 
not in any sense prepared or revised by 
Unitarian authorities. 


The Churches and Peace 


Cood-Will Conference in St. Louis 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 


cs UST WE HAVE WAR?’ was the 
question which the ex-Secretary of 
War, Newton D. Baker, asked at the tinal 
meeting of the Good-Will Conference at 
St. Louis on Armistice Day, and his an- 
swer was “Yes, unless we can organize 
some practical method of securing peace.” 
Mr. Baker outlined four steps which he 
thought should be taken at once in our 
country to obtain peace: first, the reopen- 
ing of the question of America’s adherence 
to the World Court; second, the considera- 
tion by the Senate of the Briand Reso- 
lution outlawing war as an instrument of 
polity between the United States and 
France; third, the adoption by the Senate 
of the suggestion made by the English 
editor, Wickham Steed, that the United 
States should agree not to exercise its 
rights as a neutral in trading with the 
aggressor nation in case of a foreign war; 
and fourth, the placing of our present 
informal co-operation with the League of 
Nations on a more definite and legal 
basis—not necessarily our adherence to 
the League at the present time. 
These suggestions were made before 
seven hundred delegates from all the reli- 
gious organizations of America, Catholic, 


Jewish, and all wings of Protestantism. 
There were also many citizens of St. Louis 
present. 

Under the leadership of such students 
of international problems as Prof. James 
T. Shotwell of Columbia and Prof. Manley 
O. Hudson of Harvard, and such religious 
leaders as Dr. Frederick Lynch and Dr. 
William P. Merrill of New York, three 
entire days were spent in the considera- 
tion of what the churches’ attitude must 
be in view of the present situation. Pro- 
fessor Hudson said that America had fallen 
behind in her leadership in the field of 
world arbitration, a leadership which was 
a reality prior to 1914. Our so-called 
Bryan Treaties have most of them become 
defunct, and even where they exist they 
are not in line with other post-war arbi- 
tration treaties which provide for arbitra- 
tion on matters of “vital interest and 
national honor.” 3 

Perhaps the best proof of the practical 
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nature of the conference is in the resolu- P 


tions which it adopted. 


Briand resolution ; the definition of Ameri- 
can neutrality in line with the Steed rec- 


They covered the — 
following subjects: the adoption of the © 


ommendation; further co-operation with 
the League of Nations; membership in the 
World Court; a broader basis for settle- 
ment of foreign debts; the reduction of 
armament; the approval of Ambassador 
Morrow’s statement in regard to the un- 
qualified sovereignty of Mexico; the ap- 
 proval of non-interference with China, 
and its demand for the abolition of ex- 
_ traterritoriality; the urging of the re- 
moval of discriminatory immigration laws 
_ against Orientals; the opposition to mili- 
tary training in all public high schools and 
colleges ; the education of children through 
the churches in the ideals and processes 
of peace. 
F Plans have been made for a European 
_ conference at Prague to be held in August, 
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1928, and for a universal conference to be 
held in 1930. Mahatma Gandhi has 
agreed to secure Indian delegates repre- 
senting all religions to attend that con- 
ference. Unitarians are particularly 
interested in the conference at Prague be- 
cause of the Liberal Church there, and the 
liberal attitude of the National Church. 

Dr. Samuel A. Bliot is on the Executive 
Committee of the Fellowship for Peace 
Through the Churches, which promoted 
the Good-Will Conference, and Dr. George 
R. Dodson and Dr. William L. Sullivan of 
St. Louis churches were members of the 
local committee. In an appeal issued by 
the Conference on Armistice Day, it was 
stated in part: 

“Nothing else that we do, as Christian 
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churches, matters much if another world 
war shatters civilization altogether. Yet 
such a catastrophe is inevitable unless the 
nations forestall it by the positive sub- 
stitution of co-operative methods for mu- 
tual slaughter. To the support of this 
endeavor for world peace we American 
Christians, the custodians to-day of ex- 
traordinary influence and power, should 
give an effective and devoted interest 
which as yet we have not given. 
“Whatever may be the different opinions 
as to ways and means which we, as in- 


_dividuals hold, as Christians we owe it 


to our consciences, our nation, our civili- 
zation, and our Christ to put the peace 
question foremost in our thought and 
effort.” 


He Walked Serenely in the World 


Tribute to Samuel McChord Crothers by 
one who knew him nearly fifty years 


HIS IS NOT the time for formal eulogy 
- or for elaborate survey of our beloved 
minister’s life and work. We stand too 
near the sudden shock of sorrow to speak 
of it with calmness and restraint. We 
meet to-day simply as a stricken family, 
to exchange words of mutual sorrow or 
silently to press each other’s hands. We 
are a flock whose shepherd has been taken 
from us, and are lost without our guide. 
Let me speak, then, with entire simplicity 
and intimacy, in the inner circle of our 
loyalty and love. Mr. McClennen, as the 
official representative of the parish, has ex- 
pressed your profound sympathy and sor- 
row; and I may, as one of the oldest 
parishioners—old both in years and in 
term of parish membership—speak for that 
great body of worshippers here, the living 
and the dead, who during thirty-three 
years have been taught by their pastor how 
to live and how to die. 


A SHRMON IN 1879 


I cannot begin without a word of per- 
sonal reminiscence ; for my happy intimacy 
with our minister probably antedates that 
of any other friend beyond his family 
circle, and began nearly fifty years ago. 
In 1879, while I was still pastor of this 
parish, I was driven by ill health to seek 
a milder climate; and haying reached 
Santa Barbara in California on a Satur- 
day, I went with my wife the next morn- 
ing to the nearest church, which happened 
to be of the Presbyterian communion. A 
youth of very frail and childlike appear- 


ance mounted the high pulpit, and I 


fancied him to be a young attendant sent 
there to adjust the furnishings. To my 
surprise, this youth began himself to con- 


duct the worship and to preach quite 


- without notes a most extraordinary ser- 
mon. On the way back to our hotel, I 
said to my wife, “That is a most amazing 
boy, but of course he did not write that 
sermou. It proceeded from an entirely 
different world of thought from that of 
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An Address at The First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
on the day after the funeral of 
Samuel McChord Crothers, Sunday, 
November 13, 1927 


Presbyterianism. It was probably taken 
from Channing or Martineau, or perhaps 
Robertson. I think I could find it some- 
where in their writings if I were at home.” 
This suspicion was, however, somewhat 
diminished on the following Sunday, when 
this boy of twenty-two again preached a 
sermon of the same type. And soon this 
casual acquaintance ripened into a delight- 
ful intimacy. 

He had graduated from Princeton at the 
age of seventeen, being, I believe, the 
youngest -graduate in the history of that 
University with the somewhat curious ex- 
eeption of Aaron Burr. On graduating 
from Union Seminary at twenty, instead of 
looking for a quiet pastorate where his 
frail constitution might be safeguarded, he 
proceeded, in defiance of every rule of 
health, to begin his professional career at 
Gold Hill, Nev., where his only com- 
panions—one can hardly call them his 
parishioners—were the gold hunters and 
gamblers of a mining camp. It must have 
been a strange, not to say a diverting 
‘spectacle, to watch this guileless, though 
by no means unobservant, boy adjusting 
himself to the manners and the language 
of the frontier. After two years of this 
exhilarating and audacious adventure, he 
was led further west to Santa Barbara, 
where I found him preaching unqualified 
liberalism to unsuspecting Presbyterians. 
By degrees the increasing attendance at 
this modest church excited alarm among 
the guardians of orthodoxy; and his vener- 
able predecessor, still a member of the con- 
gregation, expressed much apprehension 
at the coming of Universalists, Unitarians, 
and such-like heretics to listen to the 


young minister. There was never such an 
inrush, he said, of unbelievers in his time. 
Disciplinary measures were threatened, un- 
less the youth should announce his ad- 
herence to those doctrines which were 
peculiar to Presbyterianism; but the boy, 
probably with the same quiet playfulness 
which marked his whole life, replied that 
he would gladly express his concurrence, 
not with the doctrines peculiar te Presby- 
terianism, but with those doctrines which 
Presbyterians held in common with the en- 
tire Christian Church. This degree of 
eatholicity proving unacceptable, the young 
pastor quietly withdrew, crossed the con- 
tinent, and soon associated himself with 
the Unitarian communion. It remained 
one of the finest traits of his mind and 
temper that this transition left in him no 
sense of repulsion or revolt. The essential 
faith of his fathers remained always dear 
to him, and the great truths in the West- 
minster Catechism, detached from their 
metaphysical elaborations, were, as this 
congregation well knows, repeatedly the - 
theme of his Unitarian sermons. 


DISOIPLINARY MEASURES 


I cannot resist the temptation to report 
the circumstances of his first contact with 
Unitarian thought. He arrived at my 
home at the time of our May Meetings in 
Boston, and I assured him, as I had many 
other young men, that I would offer no 
urgency to him to join our small and dis- 
trusted communion. Here, however, I said, 
were the meetings of our ministers. Let 
him attend them, listen to the talk, and 
consider whether it were the language and 
the environment which he desired. On 
Monday morning, therefore, he departed 
to Boston, and in the evening reappeared, — 
to report that he had passed the great day 
of his life and now he found his way quite 
clear. Then, with the shy and elusive 
manner which he never lost, he confessed 
that on the way to Boston he observed 
the notice of a steamboat bound for Nan- 
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tasket Beach; and having never in his life 
seen the Atlantic Ocean, he had embarked 
on this boat, had sat on the beach all day 
long, and had returned from this day of 
solitary reflection a convinced Unitarian. 

The gifts of this young preacher soon 
became so obyious that he was at once 
sought by the conspicuous churehes of 
Arlington Street and King’s Chapel. But 
again his sanity and modesty showed him 
the way. He returned one day to my home 
from a Sunday in a little church at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., saying, “That is where I want 
to go.” After four -years in that modest 
pastorate, he had eight happy and fruitful 
years of service at St. Paul, Minn.; and 
at last, in 1894, when but thirty-seven 
years old, he began his thirty-three years 
of ministry here. I well remember how 
one of our most trusted laymen reproached 
me for encouraging this settlement. That 
young man, he said, is doomed by his in- 
heritance and his temperament to an early 
death, and in our climate he will not live 
a year. Yet without any yielding to the 
habits of invalidism, with the most un- 
remitting productiveness as preacher and 
writer, and with many arduous journeys 
as preacher and lecturer, his constitution 
grew more stable, his creative energy 
more abundant; and he had just returned 
from a journey to Kansas, where he had 
kept two or three appointments each day, 
when without premonition or apprehen- 
sion, the end suddenly and mercifully came. 


MOST HIMSELF ON THE HHIGHTS 


As we look back on our years of fellow- 
ship with this spiritual guide, the first as- 
pect of it which impresses one is the singu- 
lar elevation of his thought and teaching. 
Unlike most of us, our minister was least 
himself when he descended to the common 
ways of life, and most himself when he 
went up to the heights. He was not an 
artist in the delivery of notices from his 
pulpit and announced the meeting of a 
sewing circle or parish supper in a hesitat- 
ing, and even stumbling, fashion. But 
when he rose to the height of his great 
arguments, it was not with laborious effort, 
.as of a hard ascent, but with the free 
flight as of an eagle who was most at 
home in the great spaces of the upper air. 
When one considers that this spreading of 
the wings of thought occurred without any 
sustaining manuscript or notes, and recalls 
the perfect precision and amplitude of his 
unfolding thought, the sober judgment 
must, I think, be reached that in. the 
higher regions of religious thought no 
other instance of our time can be named 
to compare with this faultless eloquence. 
He had, I feel sure, the most extraordinary 
gift of free speech on exalted themes that 
any of us has ever witnessed. Both during 
his life, and now at his death, various 
comparisons have been made, based for 
the most part on his literary productions. 
He has been described as a Charles Lamb 
or as an Oliver Wendell Holmes, and there 
is truth in both suggestions. But in his 
religious teaching the kinship is much 
closer—and I think Dr. Crothers in his 
later years grew more conscious of it— 
with the spirit of BHmerson. Matthew 
Arnold described Mr. Emerson as “the 
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friend and helper of those who would walk 
in the spirit.” The phrase might be used 
with equal justice of our minister. He 
was not a rebuker of the sinners; he was 
not an orator for the masses; he was not 
given to denunciation or even to exhorta- 
tion. His mind turned quite the other 
way—to the higher regions of thought and 
character. He was the friend and helper 
of those who would walk in the spirit; 
and even if, as they turned to him for 
help, they could not rise up with him as 
eagles, they were taught at least how to 
run and not be weary, and to walk and 
not faint. : 


HIS DECISIONS AND CONVICTIONS 


It is not necessary in this intimate com- 
pany to dwell on our minister’s literary 
work and that-versatility and charm which 
gave him a distinguished place among 
American authors. All this concerns the 
world outside of the church rather than 
the congregation within it. Let us, how- 
ever, testify that, with all our appreciation 
of these delightful studies which we so 
often had the privilege of hearing before 
they were communicated to the world, the 
most striking fact to us as worshippers 
here was the complete detachment of this 
literary playfulness from the work of the 
ministry, and the capacity to resist—as 
must often have béen far from easy—the 
temptation to cheapen the preaching of 
the gospel by any art of humor or wit. 
This pulpit was always to him a sacred 
place, dedicated to the loftiest themes and 
the loftiest manner; and even if we could 
at times detect a subtle touch of playful 
irony in his discourse, it passed by like 
a little summer’s cloud across the sun- 
shine of his thought and was lost in the 
returning light. 

When we try to sum up the character 
that lay behind this lofty teaching, is not 
the word which comes most easily to our 
lips the word Serenity? Our minister 
was extraordinarily detached from the 
vicissitudes and the incidents of life, as 
though he looked at them from above, 
where their noise was quieted and their 
dimensions looked less alarming. I can- 
not recall ever seeing him ruffled in temper 
or provoked to censure. Even his severest 
criticisms were made with a smile. In 
his countenance there was a_ habitual 
serenity, as of one at leisure from himself 
to soothe and sympathize. He never 
seemed in a hurry, never showed signs of 
being anxious or depressed about his own 
work or about the world. I have often 
watched him strolling by my own home 
with no apparent concern either for time 
or place; it might be on his way to this 
church, it might be to take the train to 
Kansas. His thoughts were his compan- 
ions, and he smiled as they crossed his 
path. 

This habitual serenity gave him a singu- 
lar degree of moral courage in decisions 
and convictions. He was absolutely fear- 
less in defense of causes and minorities, 
especially when they were unpopular or 
undefended ; and he brought to their de- 
fense, not the fearlessness of a fighter, 
but the higher courage of a completely 
tranquil and confident friend. Nothing 
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helps a cause more effectively than to find 
it consistent with gentleness, sanity, and 
love. Where controversy or denunciation 
may fail, the way may be open to illumi- 
nation, interpretation, and faith. 

What was it, then, one finally asks, that — 
could endow a man with such serenity — 
and fearlessness, as if perfectly sure of 
himself and of the world? All this was, 
of course, the evidence of a fundamental — 
faith in the life of God manifested in the 
souls of men, the expression of that natu- 
ral piety into which he had been born and 
which no transition in belief had any 
power to displace. From Sunday to Sun-— 
day, from year to year, we had the happi- 
ness of meeting here one whose very face 
and manner showed that he habitnally 
walked with God, or, as the medieval 
monk Brother Lawrence said, “practiced 
the presence of God” in the affairs and 
among the needs of men. Worshippers 
here remember well how often he cited 
the first words of the Westminster Cate- 
chism: “What is the chief end of man? 
Man’s chief end is to glorify God and 
enjoy Him forever.” That splendid affir- 
mation remained for fifty years the con- 
sistent and continuous ideal of Samuel 
Crothers. His preaching, his writing, his 
social service were all alike ways of glori- 
fying God—in His works, in His thoughts, 
in His human children; and in the fulfill- 
ing of that chief end of man, our minister 
found supreme happiness, a habitual mood 
of spiritual joy. ‘To enjoy God forever”’— 
that glad, free spirit of serene joy in God 
touched all his writings with their buoy- 
ant optimism, threw its light on the dark- 
est clouds of personal experience, and 
undergirded all his doings with fearless- 
ness and serenity. How congenial heaven 
must be to such a soul! How completely 
at home our minister will find himself in 
a world where all other ends are for- 
gotten, and the spirit, delivered from the 
burden of the flesh, meets the full glory 
of God and enjoys Him forever ! 


Of the Old Shirley Church — 


An interview with Percy MacKaye, 
noted dramatist, by James Walter Smith 
in a recent issue of The Boston Evening 
Transcript, thus quotes Mr. MacKaye as 
to the old Unitarian church on the com- 
mon in Shirley, Mass., in which he was 
married : 

“Nothing would suit me better than al- 
ways to be near that wonderful old com- 
mon and to hear the bell of the old church, 
and to loiter in the peaceful graveyard. 
It was in the beautiful old Revolutionary 
chureh that Rey. Seth Chandler preached 
for more than fifty years, and it was this 
fine. old man who used to recite Marlowe 
to me and who gave me my first introduc- 
tion to the glories of Elizabethan litera- 
ture. Chandler was the devoted friend 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, with whom he 
occasionally exchanged pulpits; and when 
Emerson came to Shirley, he used to stay 
in the Chandler House, now called the — 
‘Blliott House. It was in the ‘Emerson 
Room’ in that house that I wrote much 
of ‘Epoch,’ and there I completed it.” 
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He Was Filled With the 
Spirit of Understanding 


| Dr. Crothers’ fellow ministers offer loving tribute 


' Crothers and passed on. 


His Persuasive Authority 


A few weeks ago a friend met Dr. 
He told another, 
“T have seen Dr. Crothers. I judged that 
he had just been talking with the angels!” 

There was about him a certain other- 
worldliness that was enhanced by his 
kindly directness and most uncommon 
sense. He possessed a very rare wisdom, 
wide and deep, and a humor that en- 
deared him to all because it was ever keen 
and interpretative and constructive. His 
gentle and persuasive authority, felt in all 
that he said, came, however, from a deeper 
source. These elements in his mind and 
personality were expressions of his great 
catholic faith in God and man. His whole 
life was rooted in his faith. F 

Our loss is grievous indeed, yet his life 
and his faith remain permanently to bless 
and inspire all who knew him. Through 
his preaching and writing, how large 
beyond our reckoning was his congrega- 
tion scattered in far places! Thousands 
heard him, and tens of thousands read his 
kindly teachings. He was the most widely 
known of Unitarian ministers, perhaps the 
most influential, and surely one of the 
most beloved. 


Louis C. CoRNISH. 
Boston, MAss. 


Immense Sanity 


The words that first come to mind when 
we think of Dr. Crothers’ personality and 
life are “genial, urbane, humane.” In his 
presence one felt at once the inclusive 
sweep of his sympathies and the maturity 
of his judgment. He so obviously saw the 
conflicting interests of life in proportion, 
and was so clearly just to the various 
aspects of a complicated situation, that 
his fellow men of diverse views were wil- 
ling to accept his instruction. Splendid 
preacher though he was, he always seemed 
to me to be at his best on the lecture 
platform. We miss in his sermons that 
delightful humor, always so kind and en- 
lightening, which was the beautiful ex- 
pression of his moral health and his 
immense sanity. There seems to be no 
sufficient reason why a sermon should not 


' be as enjoyable, as delightful even, as a 
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lecture. A genial and loving humor is 
surely permissible for the preacher. 

Dr. Crothers was a “living epistle,” a 
life-giving life. He leaves a noble and 
happy memory, and many a “gentle 
reader” will think gratefully of him in 
long years to come. 

GrorcGe R. Dopson. 


Sr. Louris, Mo. 


A Great Preacher 


Above all, Dr. Crothers was a great 
preacher. Into his preaching went the 
tolerant breadth of the great plains, the 
glory of the snow-capped Rockies, the 


ruggedness of stony New Hampshire hills, 


and a knowledge of human nature learned 
from all sorts and conditions of men in 
life and in literature. Through his preach- 
ing shone the light of unwavering faith in 
the future of mankind, and the flaming 
moral passion that tolerates no wrong and 
despairs of no ideal. Always he led us 
upward by the stairway of surprise. 
Whenever he spoke, we were in the in- 
terpreter’s house. 


FREDERICK M. Hxtor. 
Sr. PauL, MInn. 


When He Was Radiant 


Those who knew Dr. Crothers in the 
West sometimes say to one another that 
the East never heard him preach. Some 
men are at their best on important occa- 
sions, before a large and distinguished 
audience; but it was not so with Crothers. 


.Like Mark Tapley, it was only in unpro- 


pitious circumstances that he “came out 
strong.” Imagine a local Unitarian con- 
ference, meeting in a flat and depressing 
Mississippi Valley town on a rainy after- 
noon in autumn. A few persons toil up 
two or three flights of stairs to a dingy 
hall in a woebegone building on the muddy 
main street. The wind howls dismally 
without, gusts of rain thrash the window- 
panes, the stuffy hall smells of wet cloth- 
ing, dripping umbrellas, soppy shoes, and 
dirty rubbers—then, then, Crothers was 
radiant, and preached like a seraph. “The 
light shineth in the darkness; and the 
darkness overcame it not.” 

One of his favorite words, used so often 
that it unmistakably indicated a trait of 
character, was “adyenture.” He listened 
to voices of the past—how well he knew 
Spenser, Milton, and Bunyan—but the 
voice which he heard behind him directed 
his forward way. If he liked established 
institutions, it was because they were 
stable enough to be reformed. His gray 
hairs belied his boyish spirit. He was 
“fond of life and fearless of death’; for, 
to his mind, to die was to start out on 
“the great adventure.” 


W. W. Fenn. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


No Friend More Loyal 


Self-interest or self-consciousness I never 
detected in Dr. Crothers. Self-bestowal, 
the sharing of the very best of learning, 
of insight, of faith, courage, and hope, of 
understanding of human nature, of the 
joy of living, of sympathy and playfulness, 
were his lifelong habit. 
~ It was natural then that, from my 
earliest association with him in Minnesota, 
he should have seemed to me the ideal 
missionary; in the noblest and largest 
sense he lived that life to his last day. 
In an age of ferment in which radical re- 
adjustments were inescapable as well as 
innumerable, he addressed multitudes; 
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finding them just where they were, he 
helped them to take the first steps “on 
their own.” Never theologically belliger- 
ent, his preaching and essays have sowed 
widely the seeds of a rational interpreta- 
tion of human nature and of God’s world. 

He had a way of detecting the precise 
moment when a strong word for liberty 
should be spoken, and then he spoke. His 
pilgrimages have greatly heartened min- 
isters in the loneliest and most isolated 
posts in the United States and Canada. 
The whole earth is belted with his friends, 
and no friend could be more loyal than he. 


WALTER F. GREENMAN. 
AuvucustTa, MAINE. 


His Humor Gave Joy 


The last time I saw Dr. Crothers was 
at a public meeting in Philadelphia. After 
his address a friend said to me, ‘What a 
delightful speaker and how very wise!” 
He was just that. He was always in- 
teresting, charming, original, sparkling, 
“and how. very wise!” When he spoke or 
wrote, whether on social, political, or re- 
ligious themes, he had the strength and 
persuasion of wisdom and common sense. 
And he was so fair that no one called 
him a radical or a conservative; yet he 
was respected by both camps. He never 
thought of himself as a leader or reformer 
or propagandist. He had a boyish curi- 
osity to know the truth about things and 
a prophet’s zeal to declare the truth. 

His humor gave joy to thousands. It 
was the humor of happy, playful imagina- 
tion and sheer delight in the adventure of 
life. He traveled much, he was constantly 
speaking, but he never gave the impression 
of being out on a mission. He always 
seemed to be immensely interested, and 
gladly taking part in the game of life. His 
career was picturesque, celebrated, and 
extraordinarily beneficial to others. He 
made for himself a secure place in litera- 
ture; but for the present generation who 
knew him personally, he will be gratefully 
and affectionately remembered because of 
his contribution to the way of the sane 
and happy life. 

FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The Universe Made Choral 


Samuel Crothers, eminent as a preacher, 
has been the cause of more worth-while 
merriment than any other American of our 
day. Both gifts have been the result of 
his ability to see through things to their 
meanings. Even in his preaching there 
has been a lightness of touch that may 
have seemed to skim over the surface of 
things, but which the discerning knew 
penetrated to the centers, like the touch 
of the skilled surgeon who sees with his 
finger tips. z 

The secret of his power has always 
seemed to me to be a faith, simple yet 
profound, in the essential goodness of 
human nature and the soundness of the 
universe. I once asked him to write for 
us a child’s history of the United States 
making clear, as he could so well do, the 
idealism that entered into the discovery, 
settlement, and development of our country. 
How that would have enriched childhood! 

Whatever he saw, he saw through, dis- 
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cerning meanings. As the pianist must 
work long and hard before he can truly 
“play,” he pondered and experienced until 
he became a master at life’s keyboard, 
and we find the universe more choral and 
can the better smile because he has helped 
us to understand. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 
San Josn, CaLir. 


Native Sense of Values 


How would Dr. Crothers himself answer 
a request for a tribute? He would say, 
“Do less talking and*more-actual living.” 
It was his business to speak and write; 
but no man ever had a more unsparing 
judgment on the worth of what was spoken 
and written. It was his fate to observe 
the proprieties of life in one of their most 
conventional settings; but no man ever 
had a clearer insight into the worth of 
those proprieties and conventions. Here 
was the source of much of his corrective 
influence—his native sense of values. He 
utterly baffles the “tribute-writer.”’ 

Those who know him need no words. 
Those who did not know him cannot be 
told; for his quality was too elusive for 
description. His best tribute is not what 
one reads in that cheapest fact in modern 
life, the ‘printed page,’ but the gleam of 
light one gets from him upon that most 
neglected task of modern life—one’s own 
spiritual integrity. 

CHARLES FE, ParK. 

Boston, Mass. 


As a Fellow Worker 


The announcement of the death of Dr. 
Orothers brought vividly to mind my 
earlier association with him and the debt 
of gratitude which I, then a young min- 
ister, owed to him. My acquaintance with 
Dr. Crothers began when, as a student in 
the Haryard Divinity School, I was super- 
intendent of the First Parish Sunday- 
school. No inexperienced Sunday-school 
worker ever had the support of a more 
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sympathetic and kindly and understanding 
minister, His interest in the school, his 
love for the children, his willingness to 
lend a hand whenever occasion demanded, 
made him a source of continual inspira- 
tion and help. Later, when I returned 
to Cambridge as minister of the Austin 
Street Church—now Harvard Street—I 
found in Dr. Crothers a wise counselor 
and a loyal friend. His interest in the 
smaller chureh was second only to his 
interest in the First Parish itself. Often 
I went to him for counsel and advice, and 
no problem was ever too trivial to receive 
his serious consideration. Furthermore, 
to go with him upon a long walk or 
bicycle ride, or to spend a day or two with 
him at his summer home in New Hamp- 
shire, was to discover a phase of his char- 
acter revealed only to a few. Others will 
mourn the death of the gifted preacher, 
the popular lecturer, the brilliant essayist. 
A few of us will lament the loss of a 
loyal friend and fellow worker. While he 
was with us, his life was an inspiration 
to us all. Now that he has -gone, his 
memory will be our inspiration still. 


Avucaustus P. Reccorp. 


Detroit, MicuH. 


The Ease of Greatness 


In the passing of Samuel McChord 
Crothers, free religion has lost one of its 
ablest exponents and defenders, the Uni- 
tarian Church one of its most prophetic 
souls, and the Western Conference one of 
its stanchest friends. He was clear but 
not cold in thought, critical but not 
abusive, and fearless but not antagonistic. 
He was 
characterizes a truly great man. As a 
preacher he stood in the line of the best 
tradition of that noble art. He was com- 
mitted to liberty as conceived by the 
founders of the Republic. He represented 
the very best in- American life. 


Curtis W. Reeser. 
Crreaco, Inn, 


Unitarians in India to Celebrate 


Delegates will go to their centenary in 1928 
ROBERT S. LORING 


HD Brahmo Samajes were much grati- 
fied and encouraged when the writer a 
few months ago delivered in person to 


them the friendly message of Dr. Samuel 


A. Hliot, to the effect that the American 
Unitarian Association expected, like the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
to send delegates in the late fall of 1928 
to join in celebrating a hundred years of 
their work. 

The members of the various branches of 
the Brahmo Samaj in India may best be 
described for us as the Unitarians of 
India. Their religious history has for- 
tunately been colored by the best thought 
and ideals of Indian national life and 
faith; but it has also incorporated that 
Christian idealism, social hope, and sym- 
pathetic attitude toward scientific learn- 
ing which has found expression during 


the last hundred years in the American 
and the British Unitarian churches. 

If in India the movement has naturally 
grouped itself around the great names of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore, and Brahmananda 
Keshub Chunder Sen, it has added to these 
the names of Channing, of Emerson, and 
of Martineau as equal partners ‘in the 
liberal gospel of free spiritual develop- 
ment, of religion purified from meaningless 
traditions and orthodoxies, of wider and 
better education, of the social advance- 
ment of women. 

The Brahmo Samajes have enlisted in 
their hundred years of activity dis- 
tinguished men, whose statues adorn pub- 
lic parks, whose books have molded pro- 
gressive Indian thought, whose  self- 
sacrificing work has done much to reform 
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social opinion, whose ideas have been too — 
liberal for the social reactionary and the — 
religious orthodox, but also too restrained, 4 


too intellectual, too disciplined to please 
extreme nationalists or 
radicals. 


Believers in the good in human nature, , 


lovers of their fellow men, eager to wel- 
come new scientific truths, ambitious to 
advance education beyond sectarian and 
class lines, friendly toward the best in all 
religions, while tenaciously holding to the 
best in their own religion, they are an im- 
mensely important part of that world-wide 
liberal Unitarian movement which is doing 
so much, amid the confusions of the mod- 
ern world, to build up a strong and reason- 
able faith. 

Prof. Benimadhay Das, in a recent ad- 
dress before the All-India Theistic Con- 
ference, says that the Brahmo Samaj 
“began with its trust in human nature.” 
Its religion means “human nature shaking 
off the intellectual and moral disabilities 
of ages to find itself the organ of the 
Supreme.” It stands for “the gospel of 
freedom, freedom of the spiritual life, free- 
dom of thought, freedom of action and 
movement, freedom the only condition of 
growth, which must come from within to 
be worth the name and of any real value.” 

But this emphasis on freedom means a 
slower growth for liberal religious churches 
than that which comes to more militant 
bodies, for it carries with it a dislike of 
proselyting, and a distrust of a vigorous, 
centralized denominational organization. 


Also, the growth of the Brahmo 
Samajes is checked by the failure of 
many half-hearted liberals to take a 
definite stand in religion. We meet 
persons in India who say, “Of course 
we are all Brahmo Samaj believers 
nowadays,” and then go off and sup- 
port orthodox idolatrous faiths for 
social reasons; just as we find persons 
in America who say, “Of course we 
are all Unitarians nowadays,” and 
then contribute their money to keep 
alive strictly orthodox creeds. 


We find, too, those who say to the 
Brahmo Samajes, “You did wonderful 
pioneer social work in the past, but now 
everybody does this”; just as we find in 
our country those who think that special 
work for socialized religion with a 
humanistic faith in man is no longer 
necessary. But in India, as with us, the 
mass of the people are still far from ac- 
cepting social “idealism, practical work, 
and scientific truth as a vital part of help- 
ful religion. 


extreme social | 
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The cry, “We are all lib- ~ 


erals,’ or “We are all social idealists,” — 


comes too often from those who are 
socially too timid, or intellectually -too 
lazy, to join in a vigorous, clean-cut, clear- 


thinking, liberal religious movement, The — 


Brahmo Samaj Centenary Meetings, to be 
held in the leading cities of India, will, it 


is hoped, bring to the attention of clear-— 


minded and courageous liberals the im- 
portance of giving generous and loyal 


support to these native theistic and re 


form churches. : 
The need of education and of social 
service is so great in India that the lead- 
ing Brahmo Samajes usually function 
along the lines of what we know as the 
(Continued on page 958) Ps 
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Our Book Table : 


Vale Atque Ave! 


Tt is hard to imagine a future emptied of the visible presence of 


- Samuel McChord Crothers. 


For so many years his gentle personality 


has shed among us a light benignant that, now it is withdrawn, the 


succeeding darkness seems empty indeed. 


In his passing, not only has 


American letters suffered a severe loss through the departure of its great- 
est essayist, but our communion has lost its most distinguished author, 


and our clergy and laity an inspiring influence and a beloved friend. 


We 


doubt if he ever had an enemy. He was the sort of man who calls out 
the best in everybody. A genuine humorist, a writer of essays standing in 
the direct line of succession from Charles Lamb and Dr. Holmes, a pro- 
found thinker, a subtle master of English prose, having in his nature not 
a little of the poet and seer, as minister and author, his was a life rich in 
its fruitage. Dying, he leaves behind him a fragrant memory for which 


all men thank God. 
Applied Ethics 


MoRALS IN Reyirw: By A. K. Rogers. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

The reason why this extremely able 
thinker and accomplished writer does not 
call his book a history of ethics is evi- 
dently partly his modesty, and partly his 
conviction that a history of ethics should 
include three things; namely, a history of 
customs, a history of ideals, and a clarifi- 
cation of ethical experience by a thinker. 
It is only with the last, the contribution 
of the philosopher, as distinguished from 
the work of the reformer and the seer, 
that this volume deals. Those who have 
read Durant’s Story of Philosophy will 
enjoy this treatment of the subject by one 
of the ablest and most trusted of modern 
writers on the subject. Only the experts 
will realize how excellent the work really 
is; but the average intelligent reader will 
feel that he is in contact with a ripe mind, 
master of his theme, and the possessor of 
an admirable style. After treating in a 
luminous way the subject of Greek Ethics, 
Professor Rogers passes on to consider 
Aquinas and the Ethics of the Church, 
Hobbes, Spinoza, the English writers— 
Cudworth, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, 
Adam Smith, Mandeville, Butler, 
Martineau, Locke, Paley, Hartley, Ben- 
tham, the two Mills, Bain, and Sidg- 
wick, then Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer, and finally Green, Bradley, 
Spencer, Huxley, Comte, Clifford, Stephen, 
and Guyau. 

To speak only of the first section, all 
interested in Greek thought will find great 
joy in comparing the writer’s conclusions 
with their own. Socrates is for him the 
first great expert in “debunking,” and he 
is more truly portrayed by Plato than by 
Xenophon. If he had been only the man 
represented by the latter, we could not 
understand his influence. The reviewer 
would venture to differ with the writer in 
the emphasis placed on certain teachings 
of Plato. But he regards any book as 
good which leads people to study Plato 


New 


himself, and this is only one of the merits 


of this admirable work. Of Aristotle’s 


4 Ethics, Professor Rogers says that it is 


Reid, - 


ALR. A. 


the most influential book ever written on 
the subject. The main outlines of the 
great master’s thought are clearly 
sketched but only a study of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics itself can produce any 
adequate impression of the depth of Aris- 
totle’s insight, his supreme good sense, 
and the beauty of his religious concep- 
tions. People say Aristotle is great, and 
then do not read him. But to those who 
are not inhibited by the fantastie notion 
that modern progress has left Greek ethics 


_far behind, it is delightful*to note the 


grand outlines of the great thinker’s 
thought and to consider his scale of values. 
Man’s happiness, his real good, was, he 
believed, in the performance of his unique 
function, namely, that of contemplating 
the truth. The end of life was ton theon 
therapeuein kai theorein—to worship God 
and engage in contemplation (of the 
highest truth). This, the beatific vision, 
is the thinker’s heaven, in all ages and 
countries. G. R. D. 


Ourselves 

Our Times. THe Unirep Srarms, 1900-25. 
II. Amprica Finpine Hersetr. By Mark Sulli- 
van, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

Not content with having written one 
book of surpassing interest, Mark Sullivan 
has followed it up with another on the 
same subject which, if not its superior, 
is certainly its equal. The second volume 
of his history of Owr Times is, in every 
way, as entrancing as the first. Like its 
predecessor, it maintains its interest from 
cover to cover. Especially for the reader 
who lived through the era deseribed will 
this work prove a delight unfailing. ‘he 
period covered is that contained in the 
first four years of the present century, 
years intensely significant in the life of 
these United States. This the reader will 
recognize, when he considers that within 
the compass of the forty-eight months in- 
cluded between 1900 and 1904 occurred 
events so momentous as Theodore Roose- 
velt’s succession to the presidency, his 
settlement of the famous coal strike, his 
growing battle with monopoly in business 
and its influence in politics, as well as the 
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opening of the first tube under the Hudson, 
the advancing development of the horse- 
less carriage, and the Wright brothers’ 
first successful experiments in flying. 
These, and a hundred other things, the 
songs and plays of the period, the slang, 
the clothes, the amusements, as well as the 
deeper interests which combined to make 
up the life of the period, intellectual, in- 
dustrial, political, are vividly depicted. So 
profuse and many-sided is the testimony 
thus presented that one marvels at the 
patience and energy with which the author 
must have ransacked endless files of con- 
temporary newspapers and letters for the 
material he has put to such good use. 
Cartoons, advertisements, photographs, all 
have proved grist for his mill. One thing 
that gives additional weight to his deduc- 
tions is his practice of submitting his 
various chapters for criticism to persons 
likely to have first-hand knowledge of the 
events recorded, their opinions, even when 
they disagree with the writer’s, being 
frankly stated. In this way, what is 
likely to be accepted as the final truth con- 
cerning various matters has been reached. 

Furthermore, in order to present the 
period under consideration in its proper 
perspective, Mr. Sullivan digs deep into 
the past. Fully one half of his book deals 
with the American civilization existent in 
the years immediately following the Civil 
War, finding therein the genesis of the 
forces and principles which came into full 
flower a generation later. Of these chap- 
ters, some of the most interesting are 
those picturing the rise, in banking circles, 
of the house of Morgan, the development 
of the Standard Oil Company, the growth 
of railroads, the origin of conditions that 
made possible a president-maker like Mark 
Hanna, the earlier phases of the career of 
Roosevelt. Yet most fascinating of them 
all are the chapters treating of the eyolu- 
tion of our public school system, par- 
ticularly those which recount the influence 
exerted on the life of the nation by the 
almost universal use of McGuffey’s series 
of Sehool Readers. In these books, their 
literary selections, their pietistic morality, 
and more or less orthodox theology, Mr. 
Sullivan finds the sources not only of the 
culture, but of the ideals prevalent in vast 
areas of American life to-day. 

Thus, taken all in all, this.second volume 
of Our Times, like its forerunner, is a 
yeritable storehouse of valuable data, be- 
sides being a searching analysis of the 
forces underlying one of the momentous 
periods in the life of the Republic. As 
such, it will amply repay the consideration 
of every thoughtful American. A. R. H, 


The Deeper Judaism 


Israrn. By Herbert 
Charles Scribner's 


Tur ACHIEVEMENT OF 
R. Purinton. New York: 
Sons. $1.25. : < 

This seems to be a digest of Professor 
Purinton’s classroom lectures on Hebrew 
history. It is prepared for classroom use 
and independent study. At the end of 
each chapter are directions for study, and 
two appendices give further assistance 
along the same line. The book is ad- 
mirably adapted for use in junior college 
classes and in Sunday-school work. “It 
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leaves out long descriptions of ancient 
wars and the pageantry of royal courts, 
and exalts those factors in Israel's his- 
tory which made for progress in all the 
higher realms of human life.” That is as 
it should be. History writing now is more 
concerned with the philosophy of history 
than with the mere narration of events. 
Purinton has attempted to make the He- 
brew people live, and has emphasized their 
social and religious achievements in the 
effort to explain their uniqueness as a 
race. His point of view is conservatively 
modern, and he writes from a Christian 
bias which is not always fair to the 
Hebrews. His language is simple and 
direct, and perhaps a bit colloquial at 
times. His bibliography is extensive. 
Barton’s Archeology and the Bible, how- 
ever, ought to be quoted in its latest edi- 
tion, which represents a considerable 
enlargement over the earlier editions. 
Further, Smith’s Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land is no longer “the best book 
on the geography. of Palestine.” That is 
now Hermann Guthe’s Bibelatlas, second 
edition (1926). The statement on page 
20, that the Merneptah stele had on it the 
inscription, “Israel is devastated and its 
seed destroyed,” gives a false impression. 
This is only one sentence out of a fairly 
long inscription. These are minor con- 
siderations, however, and detract little 
from what is a very usable book. 
T. J. M. 


Mexico To-day 


THE MEXICAN QUESTION. By William English 
Walling. New York: Robins Press. $2.00. 

No question before the American public 
is of more immediate concern than that 
of our relations with Mexico. It is there- 
fore with particular interest that one 
reads a book of so careful an observer as 
Mr. Walling, written apparently just after 
President Coolidge’s statement that the 
press, at least, should not criticize our 
foreign policy. The first ten chapters are 
sketchy descriptions of the Mexican situ- 
ation under Calles. They were submitted 
to President Calles for approval, and bear 
his imprimatur. If they are to be be- 
lieved—and the reviewer at least sees no 
reason for doubting them—the Mexican 
situation, instead of being the red terror 
which some of our publicists would have 
us believe is distinctly hopeful. The 
second section of the book deals with the 
labor movement in Mexico. It is espe- 
cially significant, since Mr. Walling is one 
of the socialists who have been converted 
to capitalism and he brings out very 
clearly that the labor movement in Mexico. 
instead of being Bolsheyvistic, is on the 
whole more like the American Federation 
than the Soviets. His elucidation of the 
organization of the Mexican labor party is 
exceedingly worth while. The third sec- 
tion, dealing with Mexican-American re- 
lations, is in some respects the least satis- 
fying. It points out, as all writers do, 
that oil lies at the bottom of the Mexican 
embroglio, and also very clearly that what 
the United States is claiming for Mexico 
is the right to apply American laws and 
American courts to Mexican legislation. 
It is this attitude which made Dwight 
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Morrow’s recent acknowledgment of na- 
tional sovereignty particularly gratifying 
to Mexican ears. Only four pages are de- 
voted to the church question, and these 
are simply stenographic reports of the 
interview which the commission under the 
direction of Hubert Herring, secretary of 
the Department of Social Relations of the 
Congregational Church, had with Presi- 
dent Calles. The book is poorly written 
and not well organized; but it has a con- 
siderable amount of new material, and 
convinces the reader that the author is 
eorrect when he uses Shakespeare’s 
phrase, “That way madness lies,” in re- 
gard to some of the extreme American 
claims on Mexico. R. C.D. 


Boz and the Hub 


Days IN Boston. A RECORD OF 
By Edward F. Payne. With 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


DICKENS’ 
DaAILy EvmntTs. 
Tilustrations. 
pany. $5.00. 

During his two visits to these shores, 
Sharles Dickens spent not a little of his 
time in Boston. Thither he first came, in 
1842, young, buoyant, in the first flush of 
his fame, accompanied by his wife, to be 
féted to his heart’s content during a fort- 
night’s stay in what was then the literary 
capital of the Republic. And when, 
twenty-five years later, a novelist whose 
fame was assured, but lonely, sick, jaded, 
he again crossed the Atlantie for the pur- 
pose of giving public readings up and 
down the land, it was again at Boston 
that he landed, making there his first 
platform appearance, and also making the 
city his headquarters during most of the 


winter that he remained upon these 
shores. To the president of the Boston 
branch of the Dickens Fellowship has 


occurred the happy idea of gathering all 
the available data concerning these two 
visits, and arranging it as a daily chroni- 
cle of the life of “Boz’’ during his Boston 
sojourns. The result of his labors is now 
published in a handsome volume, lavishly 
illustrated with contemporary prints and 
portraits. An abundance of personal re- 
collections and first-hand impressions, in- 
terspersed with many incidents both grave 
and gay, makes this a work of more than 
transient interest, since it not only throws 
fresh light upon the personality of Dickens 
himself, but also presents a vivid reflec- 
tion of contemporary life and manners. 
A.R. H. 


A Problem 


An Episopic Pray. By John Gals- 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ESCAPE. 
worthy. 
$71.00. 

If, suddenly, you should find yourself con- 
fronted by an escaped convict, what would 
you do? Give him shelter, help him on 
his way? Or would you surrender him to 
his pursuers? This is the problem John 
Galsworthy in his latest play sets himself 
to solve. He does it by means of a series 
of nine brief scenes, each having its 
separate characters, all picturing the suc- 
cessive experiences of a prisoner just es- 
caped from Dartmoor, showing how he 
fares at the hands of various types—a 
lovely lady, a doddering old judge, two 
sisters drinking tea, cockney trippers on a 
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picnic, a village clergyman. The incidents 
are essentially Galsworthian, the conyersa-~| 
tion pared to the bone, not a word wasted, _ 
long explanations carefully avoided, the 

effects gained by means of words and 

actions entirely normal. As a play, the 

piece has coherence, movement, life. Hach 

member of the dramatis persone is clearly 

defined. Manifestly, it owes its inspiration 

to the belief that society in bulk is much 

more hard-hearted than its individual 
members. The play is issued in this 

country simultaneously with its perform- 

ance in New York. AnRA Ey 


Society 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
Edited by Jerome Davis. 
tury Company. $2.50. 

Like all potpourris, this assemblage of 
opinions as to the relationship of the 
church and society has some remarkably 
good statements and others mediocre. Per- 
haps the most striking statement in the 
whole book is that made by Bishop Mc- 
Connell: “It is not possible for a church 
to proclaim the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man without sooner or 
later starting revolutions of their courses.” 
In fact, as might be expected, Bishop Mce- 
Connell’s analysis of the relation of the 
chureh to society is the ablest in the en- 
tire book. Professor Davis, himself, both 
in his introduction, where he poses such 
questions as. “What should be our attitude 
toward the socialist agitator in war and in 
peace?’ and ‘Should the church take sides 
with the class group?” and in his conclu- 
sion, contributes a refreshing point of 
view. He deals with things specifically 
rather than generally. For example, he 
points out the fact that the church talks 
vigorously and often above love, brother- 
hood, and the Golden Rule, but fails to 
make it concrete in the local community. 
He suggests, too, certain specific tasks, 
particularly in relation to industry. It is 
significant that there are in the book at 
least two chapters by leaders in Catholic 
social work, Dr. Lapp and Father Kerby, 
and that Dr. Lapp’s contribution is en- 
titled “How Christians Might Co-operate.” 
One is struck by the absence of the more 
radical social workers and thinkers. It 
would be interesting to have contributions 
on this subject from the pioneers of the 
Civil Liberties Union or from Jane Addams. 
Despite this obvious lack, and the varied 
quality of the articles, there are parts of 
the book that could be read by every min- 
ister and earnest layman with profit, and 
that challenge us in the words of the 
editor to ‘“‘live our faith and to apply our 
loyalties.” R..C.D; 


Socran ADVENTURING. 
New York: The Oen- 


Books Received 
Two Worps. By Margaret Slattery. 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. 
FAMILY Dnyorions. 


Bos- 


By Howard Chandler 


Robbins. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.75. 

Lavmnero, By George Borrow. The Modern 
Reader’s Series. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

Tun UNPAID Piper. A Novel. By Woodward 
Boyd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. | 


$2.00. 
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OUR CHILDREN 
.| The Spider, the Caterpillar, and the Mosquito 


The Christian Register 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time, there was a Lantern- 
maker who was about to brush away a 
Spider from his open shoji, or paper win- 
dow panel, when he was surprised to hear 
the Spider say: 

‘Do not destroy me, Tanaka; and if you 
spare my life, I may be of service to you 
when you need me most.” 

The Lantern-maker stayed his hand, 
and did not harm the insect. And every 
day when he opened or closed the shoji, 
he first looked to see if by so doing he 
would harm the Spider. If the Spider 
happened to be where such a tragedy 
might happen, the Lantern-maker left the 
sfoji until the spinner chose to move to 
some other spot. And though almost daily 
the Spider was somewhere to be seen, it 
never spoke, and no one would have sup- 
posed it eyen paid the slightest attention 
to the Lantern-maker. It attended to its 
own affairs. Each morning it sat in a 
newly-made web if the day were fair; 
and if the day were one of rain, Tanaka 
would find the Spider tucked up in a 
corner inside, out of harm’s way from 
the weather, and where the closing of the 
shojt could be accomplished without in- 
jury. 

One day, Tanaka was looking about his 
garden as he always did before starting 
the work of the morning, when suddenly 
he saw a Caterpillar eating one of the 
flowering plants. Quickly, the man 
reached to shake the Caterpillar to the 
ground, to step upon the spoiler of plants, 
when he was surprised to hear the Cater- 
pillar say: 

‘Do not destroy me, Tanaka; and if you 
spare my life, I may be of service to you 
when you need me most.” 

Again the Lantern-maker listened to 
that same plea; and whenever he went 
into the garden, he would take pains to 
look for the Caterpillar. To be sure, the 
Caterpillar was not improving the flower- 
ing plant by making holes in the leaves, 
but the creature must eat; and what were 
a few leaves to the value of a life? Life 
was so wonderful and mysterious! Any- 
one can take away life, the Lantern-maker 
reasoned, but no one can give it back. 
And even in so small a creature as the 
Spider, or so worthless a thing as the 
Caterpillar, there is that wonderful and 
mysterious something called Life. 

Though the Lantern-maker saw the 
Caterpillar almost daily, it did not speak, 
but went on with its eating, and did not 
so much as show that it knew he was 
there. 

It was interesting, after that, to see 
how carefully Tanaka watched all insects. 
He would not so much as step upon a path- 
way without first looking to see that it 
was free from anything that might be 
hurt by his treading upon it. Many a 
time he found himself stopping to let a 


Beetle or an Ant scurry out of the way, 
lest his straw sandals crush out mysteri- 
ous Life. 

Once more Tanaka heard the cry for 
mercy, when upon a warm night he could 
not sleep, perhaps because the moonlight 
streamed in so brightly upon him. He 
moved his thick quilts to the more shadowy 
part of the room, and was soon sound 
asleep, when suddenly something aroused 
him from that first rest which is always 
so refreshing. He was but half awake, 
and fell asleep without realizing what had 
roused him. Then again came the disturb- 
ing thing, and this time he was awake just 
enough to know it was a Mosquito. With- 
out opening his eyes, the Lantern-maker 
made a quick swish with his arm in the 
direction of the buzzing sound he heard, 
when a voice cried: 

“Do not destroy me, Tanaka, and if you 
spare my life, I may be of service to you 
when you need me most.” 

The man sat up in surprise, and this 
time he was wide awake. In the moon- 
light he could see the Mosquito upon the 
coverlet. He did not try again to kill 
the troublesome insect; and before long, 
without another word, it flew through the 
open shoji, and off into the garden. 

Nothing more was seen of the Mos- 
quito, nor heard of it that night, nor for 
many a night after; and the Lantern- 
maker went about his work as usual, until 
there came a day when he had filled the 
order for the lanterns he was to take to 
the Merchant in the city. Sohe packed the 
lanterns carefully, and, as his home was 
at some distance from town, he loaded 
the lanterns into his small boat in the 
little river, closed his house, making sure 
the Spider was not in the way of the shoji, 
and started at sunrise downstream. 

When he reached the city at noonday, 
he rejoiced to think that his large pack- 
ages contained the best lanterns he had 
ever made. He had worked for this same 
Merchant for years; and since, in all that 
time, he had improved in lantern-making, 
Tanaka was well paid, for not once had the 
Merchant found fault with any lantern. 
And no matter how large an order Tanaka 
had had to fill in a short time, the Mer- 
chant never had been disappointed in re- 
ceiving the lanterns promptly. But this 
day, although the Merchant spoke with 
real praise of the work, he said as he 
gave the Lantern-maker a sum twice as 
large as any payment before: 

“You have been faithful always, Tanaka ; 
but I shall no longer need your services, 
for the reason that I have decided to 
give up my business here, and go to New 
York of the United States. There my 
brother finds greater success than here. 
I, too, shall try America.” 

The Lantern-maker was too surprised 
to speak. And through his mind there 
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flashed the knowledge that all at once 
his means of getting a living had come 
to an end. 

“See,” said the Merchant, “I have 
watched your labor, and you have never 
disappointed me. I know what this change 
will mean to you. It will leave you idle; 
and without money, one cannot live. But 
I have spoken to a friend of mine who 
may be the means of bringing you more 
luck than you haye yet had. He has 
helped many, but has no common way of 
testing a man first. Sometimes he goes to 
the, house of one whom he wishes to try, and 
if, after clapping his hands or tapping at 
the door, he gets no response, he goes 
away without knocking again. Only once 
will he visit a house. If his knock is not 
heard, the man he would have helped 
has lost his chance. I would, therefore. 
advise you to be much at home for the 
next few days. Go no farther away than 
your garden, and may you have the re- 
ward your faithfulness deserves!” 

In spite of the hope held out to Tanaka, 
he was sad. He thanked the Merchant, 
who always had dealt with him honorably 
and paid him well; wished him success 
across the great ocean; and after assuring 
his patron that the advice would be 
followed regarding the expectant knock, 
bade him farewell. 

Usually, the Lantern-maker took back 
with him materials for the next order of 
lanterns; but as there now was no eall 


Hope 


*Taint no use to sit and sigh 
For the things you let slip by; 
While the light is in the sky, 
Ketch the next one on the fly. 
Sighin’ when the ship is tossed 
Don’t bring back the haven lost ; 
Best to keep your self-command— 
Hope for land, hope for land! 
—Frank L, Stanton. 


Sentence Sermon 


God helps them that help themselves. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


a! 


for them, he bought no new materials, 
and slowly paddled upstream, reaching 
his little home at dusk. The evening meal 
rested him, and although he slept fitfully 
because of the thought that the knock 
might come in the night, he was up early, 
glad to see the dawn. 

Things appeared more encouraging to 
him as he ate his breakfast where he 
could look into the garden. After all, he 
thought to himself, he was foolish not to 
have brought home even a small supply of 
materials. He might have set to work 
upon a fine lantern that very morning, 
and work was the best thing to keep the 
mind clear. It would have been no waste 


“of money to buy enough to make up a 


few lanterns to show to other Merchants, 
if nothing came of help from the Mer- 
chant’s friend. Yes, indeed, Tanaka 
thought himself foolish; but at least he 
could work in the garden, where his vege- 
tables needed his attention. The last 
order of lanterns had kept him too busy 
to root out weeds, and for a day or more 
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he could use his hours in-the garden to 
advantage. That would make it possible 
to see anyone who might come to his 
house. 

He was thankful for this out-of-door 
labor. While his hands busied themselves, 
his thoughts worked also. The Merchant 
had said the friend might make himself 
known within the next few days. Very 
well, then, Tanaka would expend the time 
beyond the few days., He would watch 
and listen, many days. But after a more 
than reasonable amount of waiting, if 
nothing came of the hope; he would go to 
the city, and buy materials, and while 
there see what was to be done. 

The home of Tanaka was out of the 
way of travel, and that day no one came 
near his place. But that very night when 
he had fallen into a sound sleep because 
of his long day out of doors, there was such 
a noise in his ear that he wakened instantly. 
Such a buzzing he never had heard. It 
seemed fairly to ring through his head. 
The moon was at its full, and the room 
was so light that, when his wits came to 
him, he saw the Mosquito upon the sleere 
of his robe. And the Mosquito spoke. 

“Opportunity comes to you, Tanaka,” 
it said. “Sleep not. Over the mountain 
path a traveler makes his way. When 
you hear him, open to him without losing 
an instant. This is the moment of which 
I told you—when you need me most. By 
waking you, I reward you for sparing my 
life. Farewell!’ And out into the moon- 
light flew the Mosquito, and vanished. 

The Lantern-maker sat up and listened. 
But after some moments, surely, distant 
faint sounds were heard, and soon there 
were soft footsteps coming through the 
garden; and when there was a firm but 
not a loud tapping upon the door panel, 
you may be sure the Lantern-maker 
hurried to unfasten and slide it open. 

There entered one who looked not un- 
like a merchant traveler, and without 
explaining why he chose so unusual an 
hour to come, he said: : 

“T have heard of your skill, and desire 
by to-morrow night, at this hour, an andon 
of distinctive workmanship. And if, in 
addition to the andon, you can have ready 
a few designs for silk patterns, it will be 
worth your while.” 

That was all. 
speak, or show him 
stranger had vanished. 

There was no more sleep for the Lan- 
tern-maker that night. He dressed, and 
despair faced him as he realized he had 
nothing except the framework with which 
to make the andon. An andon is a night 
lantern—a paper lantern; or perhaps one 
made of delicate silken fabric, and 
mounted in a frame as a floor or table 
lantern. And to think out new designs 
for decorating silks was sometimes a 
matter of days instead of hours. But a 
voice spoke. It was that of the Cater- 
pillar, for Tanaka in his desperation had 
gone into the garden, and was pacing up 
and down the paths, trying to think what 
he could do. 

“Place the andon where I can crawl 
upon it from this plant,” said the Cater- 
pillar, “and think no more of it until the 


Before Tanaka could 
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morning. This is the moment when you 
need me most. I shall reward you for 
sparing my life.” 

Tanaka' hastened to bring the andon 
frame. He set it close to the plant. In 
the meantime, the Caterpillar had sum- 
moned others of the species. 

“Now,” said the Caterpillar, “while we 
cover for you the lantern frame of your 
andon, use the rest of your time working 
at your silk designs.” And Tanaka saw 
the Caterpillar and his helpers begin to 
spin a covering upon the globe-shaped 
lantern frame, exactly as they would spin 
their own cocoons. 

Hurrying pactitts his house, he made 
ready his brushes and ink. 

“Stay,” said a voice. “Your hand is not 
steady nor your brain calm for the mak- 
ing of new designs. I have come to be of 
service to you when you need me most.” 

It was the Spider speaking. 

“The day will soon be here,” it went 
on, “and by daylight one works better 
than by eandle-light. Lie down and sleep 
until morning. Eat for strength and a 
steady hand, and together we shall make 
designs of which you may be proud.” 

Tanaka fell into a refreshing sleep. 


be 


The Future Flyer 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


When I am eighteen, I certainly mean 
To buy me a plane of my own; 

And graceful and high, far up in the sky, 
Like an eagle I’ll soar all alone. 


He 


In the pathway of stars Ill call upon 
Mars, 
That astronomers study so much; 
I'll visit the Bear and use the star chair, 
While the Dippers my airplane will 
touch. 
A hero I'll be, like “Lindy,” you see, 
And show all the other boys how. 
Is that mother’s call?—Perhaps, after all, 
I'd better start flying right now! 


te 


ate his simple breakfast with enjoyment, 
after which he found the Spider putting 
the finishing touches to a marvelous pat- 
tern it was weaving in the open window 
space. It was unlike the web pattern the 
insect spun for a home. The Spider bade 
him copy the pattern upon paper. When 
Tanaka had copied the design success- 
fully, the Spider destroyed the web, and 
spun a new design which Tanaka also 
copied. And when eight patterns finally 
were finished, the Spider said there were 
enough, and if Tanaka would fetch the 
andon from the garden, everything would 
then be ready for the stranger's arrival. 
The Caterpillar and the helpers had 
vanished, but Tanaka was surprised at 
the wonderful texture they had made for 
the: lantern. It was perfect.- To be sure 
it was plain of color—soft écru—but it 
was without a seam, and so closely woven 
that it might have been rice-paper. Cer- 
tainly it was distinctive, and there was 
yet time to paint upon it a simple decora- 
tion. But when Tanaka set it down upon 
the floor, once more the Spider spoke. 
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“Do not decorate the lantern,” said the 
Spider. 
light it until your visitor arrives.” 

How excited the Lantern-maker was 
when at last the evening came. He.did 
not sleep, but from his open door looked 
out into the moonlit garden. And as the : 
hour approached, he turned back into the 
house to make sure the andon was ready 
for lighting. 
stranger until a sudden tap at the side 
of the door panel made him turn, and 
there was the visitor as though by magie. 

“Have you the andon and designs?” the 
stranger asked. And catching sight of the 
patterns spread out, he examined them in 
the light of the candle Tanaka brought. 

“Ah,” said the stranger, “if the andon 
is of as much distinction as these designs, 
we may come to something, but I see you 
spent the time mostly with the patterns. 
It is a perfect piece of covering, at least.” 
And by the way he looked at the andon, 
his admiration was easily seen. “Light 
it,” he said. ne 

Even Tanaka nearly exclaimed in sur- 
prise. The stranger could not keep from 
doing so. No longer was the lantern plain 
écru. It glowed with Butterflies that were 
invisible until the candle was lighted. 
Truly, the Caterpillars knew what they 
were about in that vision of their own 
loveliness ! 

“It is wonderful!” cried the stranger. 

Then came Tanaka’s real reward. The 
stranger was the most important Mer- 
chant in the city, and he engaged Tanaka 
at a salary beyond the Lantern-maker’s 
expectations. Nor did Tanaka fall short 
of the Merchant’s high opinion. The Lan- 
tern-maker found a way to make lanterns 
plain of color outside, and decorated when 
lighted, and from the simple Spider he 
profited in working out yet other designs 
with skill. 

That is why, should you ever chance 
to visit the home of the faithful Lantern- 
maker, you will find him most particular in 
not harming any creature—not even a 
Mosquito! 


[All rights reserved] 


Growth of Air Mail 


Figures show that the United States air 
mail service is growing by leaps and 
bounds. During last April, the month be- 
fore Colonel Lindbergh made his New 
York-to-Paris flight, 96,925 pounds of let- 
ters were carried in airplanes, whereas the 
figures of last September were 146,088 
pounds. Since April, air mail has been, 
month for month, about twice as heayy 
as it was a year ago. Says Postmaster 
General New: 

“Without doubt, substantial encourage-. 
ment has been given to use of the air mail 
by Colonel Lindbergh’s recent tour of the | 
United States. It is quite difficult to de- 
termine exactly what portion of the in- 
crease is due directly to the tour, but at 
every office where Lindbergh yisited there 
was a substantial increase, especially for 
that day. The net result, I am sure, will 
prove that a definite gain was made.” 
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“Place a candle in it, and do not ; q 
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So he did not see the | 
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Miss Comins, Home from Long J ourney, 


Reports of Young People in the West 


ISS SARA COMINS, executive secre- 

Y4 tary of the Y. P. R. U., has returned 
to her office at headquarters after a trans- 
continental trip, visiting many of the young 
people’s groups. In Toronto, Ont. she 
was the guest of Victor H. Knight and Mrs. 
Knight (formerly Miss Naney B. Harsh), 
and attended a Y. P. R. U. luncheon party, 
where she met the Toronto group’s officers. 
After varying her journey by a water 
trip through Lakes Huron and Superior, 
Miss Comins was met at Winnipeg by a 
member of the Toronto Y. P. R. U., who 
showed her the city; and she continued to 
Banff, Lake Louise, and Vancouver, from 
which point she went by boat to Seattle. 
The season was too early to find many 
of the groups at work, but her destination 


was the fifth annual summer camp of the 


Southern California Federation, held in 
the Sierra Madre Mountains, at the Los 
Angeles County Big Pines Recreation 
Camp, higher than Mount Washington, 
nbout ninety-six miles from Los Angeles. 


The camp is on a big reservation, she 
states, where there is a cooking shack, 
water supply, open-air table, and a central 
recreation lodge. The young people, of 
whom there were about fifty, took their 
own sleeping tents, the boys pitching theirs 
on the hillside on one side of the caiion, 
and the girls on the other. The young 
people were from Los Angeles, Redlands, 
Hollywood, Long Beach, and Pomona, all 
in California. 

The chaperons were Mrs. BH. Burdette 
Backus of Los Angeles, Mrs. HBldred C. 
Vanderlaan of Berkeley, and Miss Vincent 
Hayward of Redlands, whose family asso- 
ciations are with Keene, N.H. A camp 
committee was chosen, consisting of one 
person from each of the three groups into 
which the delegates were divided, for the 
purpose of sharing the labor equitably. 
The groups took turns in cooking and 
washing dishes. 

Mr. Vanderlaan was the conference 
speaker, and talked to the young people 
every morning after breakfast and again 
after supper. His morning talks were on 
sources of happiness, possessions, work, 
friendship, love, religious faith. In the 
evening he spoke on questions of living, 
such as “The Rights of Property,” “What 
Has Become of the Sense of Sin,” “Puri- 
tans and New Pagans,” “You Can’t Have 
Byerything.” and “The Good Life as an 
Adventure.” 

The committee met each morning to 
decide upon the details of the day. After 
the morning talk, there was swimming in 
the pool, hiking, horseback riding, or 
tennis. During the three days in which 
Miss Comins was at the camp, she con- 
ducted afternoon conferences, as they 
gathered about on the rocks, on the 
national organization and local problems. 
A candlelight service written for the camp 
was held on the hillside or up the cafion, 
always using the same hymn and responses 
and singing the Y. P. R. U. song. To close 


the evening there was dancing or stunts 
at the camp. 

A “daily paper,” The Trumpet of Faith, 
containing the day’s program, jokes, and 
miscellaneous material, was issued, and 
the group gathered at times during the day 
for discussions. The camp broke up Sun- 
day, following a swimming and diving 
contest in the swimming pool. A good 
portion of the delegates came from other 
churehes than the Unitarian, and all were 
thrilled to be getting at the roots of things. 

Miss Comins went next to Los Angeles, 
where she met with the Los Angeles Fel- 
lowship, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Backus. The fellowship was furnishing its 
own room in the new church, and the 
girls were sewing for it. The boys ar- 
rived later, and all had supper. In Miss 
Comins’ opinion, one of the most distinc- 
tive things about the new church is the 
little courtyard, where social events can 
take place. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Backus have done a great 
deal for the young people,” Miss Comins 
reports. After a vacation week spent in 
and about San Francisco, she went to 
northern California. She was impressed 
by the beautiful church in Berkeley, which 
was crowded Sunday morning, She met 
there Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lanning of 
Dorchester, who were guests of Mrs. 
Lanning’s uncle, Dr. Frederick H. Hosmer. 
Miss Comins met the Martineau Club, a 
high school group, and, at seven o’clock 
the same evening, the Channing Club of 
university students. The latter was dis- 
cussing the place of activities, such as 
athletics and clubs, in the college-student’s 
life. The members were planning their 
aunual lunch party, one of the social 
events of their year, on San Francisco Bay. 

At Alameda, the minister, Dr. N. H. 
Nesbit, had gathered a group of young 
people, she found. The whole church was 
working for a three-days’ bazaar, and the 
contribution of the young people was to 
be two plays. These are the beginnings 
of a fine young people’s group, Miss Comins 
was assured. 
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Rey. and Mrs. Berkeley B. Blake drove 
her to Palo Alto, where they had luncheon 
with Rey. Leila Lasley Thompson, and 
saw the church, the university, and the 
famous chapel. There is a student group 
in this place. In the afternoon they went 
to San Jose, where they found Dr. and Mrs. 
William I. Lawrance well located, living 
at the St. James Hotel, across the park 
from the ehureh, which was being re- 
modeled. The auditorium has been done 
over and partitions in the parish house 
taken down. While the work was going 
on, the people met with the Congrega- 
tionalists, the ministers taking turns in 
conducting the service. A thriving young 
people’s society is gathered there, and they 
had a supper in a private room in a 
Y. W. C. A. cafeteria, to meet Miss Comins. 
Mrs. Lawrance was happy, and is hoping to 
get back to the Shoals some summer soon. 
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The Starr King Society of San Fran- 
cisco met Sunday evening, September 11, 
under Mrs. C. 8. 8. Dutton’s leadership. 
Miss Comins talked to them, after the 
supper, on their share in the young people’s 
movement and what other groups were 
doing: 

On the way east, she stopped at Salt 
Lake City, where the new church was just 
being dedicated. Mr. and Mrs. Hunt have 
had a group in dramatics which they ex- 
pect to revive and hope to make a part 
Ox, Che Wa. it. Us 

The Denver young folk were pleased to 
have a representative from headquarters 
yisit them, as they meet so few. The 
chureh is in a flourishing condition. Miss 
Comins was entertained by Miss Elberta 
Fish, who has many Shoaler friends. In 
the afternoon she spoke before the Alli- 
ance, and later was taken motoring and 
entertained at a dinner and theater party. 
The following day she was interviewed 
by a reporter and wrote a message for the 
calendar. Accompanied by Miss Fish, she 
went to Colorado Springs and talked at an 
Alliance meeting at the home of Rey. and 
Mrs. Hurley B. Begun. There is no young 
people’s group, but they hope to start one, 
and Miss Fish proffered the help of the 
Denyer group in organizing. 


Saturday evening, Mrs. A. G. Fish gave 
a dinner party to Shoalers, who included 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Howell, Miss Fish, 
Miss Bessie Daniels, Kenneth Ward, Mary 
Peterson, Mrs. G. W. Ristine, Jv., Rev. and 
Mrs. George Gilmour, and others to the 
number of sixteen. They looked over the 
new Shoals map, and exchanged remi- 
niscences of Star Island. Sunday, Miss 
Comins addressed the church school in 
Denver, and, at the request of the Florence 
Buck class of older girls, told them about 
Dr. Buck. They are to have a picture of 
Miss Buck to hang in their classroom. 

In the church, Miss Comins spoke for 
ten minutes before the sermon. All the 
young people in the parish had been in- 
yited, and many were there. Her theme 
was “The Relation of Youth to the 
Church.” Sunday evening she attended the 
first meeting of the year of the young 
people. The occasion was the supper given 
by the losing team in a ticket-selling con- 
test to send delegates to the Shoals last 
summer. About sixty were there, includ- 
ing a few older people. Chester Howell 
presided. Miss Mary Peterson sang, and 
Miss Comins spoke. - In the audience were 
Rey. and Mrs, Harold C. Niles, Univer- 
salists, who went to Denver from Con- 
cord, N.H. The meeting closed with a 
candlelight service composed by Mr. Gil- 
mour. Miss Comins was impressed by 
how much the Shoals have helped Denver. 

She motored to Boulder, a college town 
where there is a nucleus of Unitarians. 
which she hopes will form a Y. P. R. U. 
group. At Fort Collins, she was cordially 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Long, but 
saw no opportunity for a student group. 

At St. Louis she called on Miss Luey 
Wulfing at the Church of the Unity, and 
had luncheon with Miss Hester Cushing, 
Dr. Sullivan’s assistant. Neither had 
started their groups for the year. 
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Miss Dyar Is Ordained 


And installed as minister of the Univer- 
sity Unitarian Church in 
Seattle 


In the little vine-clad University Church 
of Seattle, Wash., Miss Mary Dyar was 
ordained to the liberal ministry and in- 
stalled as minister at an evening service, 
November 8. 

Miss Dyar, who has. come but recently 
to the city from her theological training 
at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City, received her eharge from Dr. 
William G. Eliot of Portland, Ore., and 
the right hand of fellowship from Rey. 
Julia N. Budlong, also of Portland. The 
prayer of ordination was offered by Rey. 
Berkeley B. Blake, field secretary for the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Blake was a boy in 
Seattle when this church was newly or- 
ganized, and many of the members re- 
called him as a Sunday-school pupil. The 
charge to the congregation was delivered 
by Rev. G. T. Ashley of the First Unita- 
rian Church of the city. He reminded the 
congregation that a minister cannot make 
a church alone, and that empty pews are 
the poorest possible stimulus for him to 
do his best work. Dr. J. E. Crowther of 
the University Temple, Seattle, preached 
the ordination sermon on the theme of 
“The Four-Square City of God,’ with 
gates for the admission of all manner of 
men, and tolerance and sympathy within 
to accommodate them all in happiness 
and harmony. He pledged to the newly 
installed minister his co-operation and 
friendship as a co-worker in their joint 
field of endeavor. After the benediction, 
by Rey. Dorothy Dyar, the meeting was 
adjourned to the parlors of the church, 
where a reception was held in honor of 
the new minister and the visiting clergy. 

Dr. Crowther touched upon the varieties 
of temperament and religious experience 
among the sons of men: the volatile 
Southerner, coming by way of camp meet- 
ing and jubilee; the coldly analytical 
Northerner, by way of logic and theology ; 
the Easterner, by way of formalism and 
precedent; and the Westerner, by way of 
breeze and bluster. His pertinent ques- 
tioning of the possibility of their amalga- 
mation, once within the city, gave rise to 
the speculation that God cared little about 
uniformity or about reducing men to the 
least common denominator, but that within 
the mind of Christ there must be room for 
diversity, and that the spirit must be wide 
sympathy and tolerance. “After all,’ he 
concluded, “the fundamentals are not of 
creed or of doctrine, but of a way of life. 
Whenever Jesus spoke of admission to the 
Kingdom, it was in terms of some deed 
or action.” Dr. Crowther, who is minister 
of a neighboring Methodist Church which 
serves the University students, voiced the 
most earnest good wishes for Miss Dyar’s 
pastorate, and urged her to consider him 
as a friend and fellow-laborer in establish- 
ing the kingdom of tolerance and good 
works. 

Miss Dyar is of the West. She was 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1919, and spent some time as 
director for the Young People’s Religious 
Union on the Coast, in which capacity she 
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visited Seattle. Her experience with 
young people, particularly with student 
religious movements and camps, has been 
large, including the secretaryship to the 
Executive Committee of the Evanston Con- 
ference in 1925 and the vice-presidency 
of the Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 


Unitarians in India to Celebrate 


(Continued from page 952) 
institutional church. The activities of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj in Calcutta fur- 
nish an illustration of the extent and im- 
portance of this work. The church is a 
dignified white-columned building well 
located in the center of the college quarter 
of the city. The interior, with galleries 
around three sides, resembles that of a 
typical New England church. Beside this 
building, a fine new library with free read- 
ing room is going up, the gift of a generous 
member of the society. Back of this is 
the printing shop, where tracts, books, 
and weekly religious papers in both HEng- 
lish and Bengali are produced. Then there 
comes what we should call the parish 
house, three stories high, with rooms for 
the various classes and societies and for 
resident missionaries. 

This church has over one thousand mem- 
bers, and an average attendance of more 
than five hundred at its Sunday services. 
Forty-nine smaller Brahmo societies, lo- 
cated in country districts, are associated 
with it. There are seven ordained mis- 
sionaries who-visit isolated churches and 
hold conferences and services. There 
are also nineteen additional missionary 
workers, located in various cities, who 
belong to a brotherhood for practicing and 
preaching Brahmanism and doing service 
to humanity. The number of ordained 
missionaries and mission workers being 
inadequate, there are fifty-four lay workers 
organized to help by “conducting divine 
services, delivering lectures, holding conver- 
sational meetings, writing books, editing 
papers.” Work among the men university 
students in Calcutta consists of the 
Students’ Weekly Service, with lectures, 
worship, and social meetings; and for the 
women there are two Girls’ Hostels which 
furnish rooms for college students. 

The educational work includes a Girls’ 
High School, a Brahmo Boys’ Boarding 
and Day School, and the well-equipped 
City College, with two thousand students, 
so ably presided over by Principal Mitra, 
who some years ago visited America and 
lectured at Harvard. 

The Church of the New Dispensation, 
the Keshub Chunder Sen branch of the 
Brahmo Samaj, also has schools in Cal- 
cutta, and mission stations and associated 
churches in various parts of India. Both 
in the north and in the south of India, 
social and educational work is organized in 
leading cities. In Bombay the Prarthana 
Samaj has for sixty years rendered dis- 
tinguished services to the city in its work, 
so that it has become a recognized public 
institution. The work of the Brahmo 
Samaj thus extends far beyond its formal 
membership. Thousands of persons who 
do not belong to it attend its Sunday serv- 
ices, send their children to its schools, and 
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are influenced by its high ideals. There is 
no way any person who wishes to aid in 


the development of India could better in- 


vest money than in some of the charitable, 
educational, or religious work of the 
Brahmo Samaj. ’ ‘ 

While the American and English dele- 
gates will have much to learn from the 
Brahmo Samajes, especially in regard to 
the superior work done by their laymen, 
they will have something to learn from 
us in regard to our energetic Women’s 
Alliance and our somewhat better de- 
nominational organization. But the most 
impressive thing for our delegates will be 
the similarity of these churches to our 
own, in history, in evolution, and in out- 
look on modern problems. Where liberal 
churches stand for a sympathetic attitude 
toward science, for social betterment, for 
belief in the Fatherhood of the One God 
and the Brotherhood of All Men, they work 
along the same lines in all countries, and 
the differences of history and race dis- 
appear in the one great unity of their 
aims, in their devotion to our common lib- 
eral cause. 


Aid for Flood Sufferers 
Is Appeal of Lend a Hand 


The Lend a Hand Society has issued an 
emergency appeal for relief of flood suf- 
ferersin Vermont. Contributions of cloth- 
ing and money may be sent to the 
headquarters, 101 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass., or to local Red Cross chapters, in 
which case the amount sent should be 
reported to the Lend a Hand office, so 
that its records of help may be complete. 

Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell of Labrador was 
the principal speaker at the autumn con- 
ference of Lend a Hand, held in the 
Unitarian Church of Melrose, Mass., on 
October 31. 


Shoals Reunion, December 10 


Miss Katharine M. Glidden, chairman 
of the Shoals Reunion to be held Satur- 
day, December 10, at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass., 
asks that reservations be made with her 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, before De- 
cember 7. The dinner and program is 
$1.50. Those who desire overnight hos- 
pitality should notify Miss Helen Howe 
at 25 Beacon Street. 

William Roger Greeley is to give a 
lantern-slide talk about the Shoals, and 
there will be a one-act play, followed by 
dancing. Miss Patricia Putnam is in 
charge of the entertainment; Miss Fred- 
erika Wendte of decorations, and Theron 
Cain of “The Four Winds.” 

Shoals maps, Christmas cards, and 
eandy will be on sale. The reception 
begins at 5 p.mM., and the dinner is at 
6.15 P.M. 


Mr. Byrnes to Long Beach 


Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes has resigned 
from the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Oklahoma City, Okla., to ac- 
cept a call to the First Unitarian Church 
of Long Beach, Calif. He will preach his 
first sermon there December 4. 
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Montpelier Church Damaged by Flood; 


Unitarian 


NFORMATION now on hand, in reply to 

inquiries made by THE REGISTER about 
esane to Unitarian church property 
from the catastrophic floods in New Eng- 
land which began November 4, discloses 
that in Montpelier, Vt., the church and 
parsonage were ravaged by the waters 
and many of Dr. William S. Nichols’ 
parishioners were heavy losers. Every- 
where the Unitarian church people in the 
flooded areas have been in the forefront 
in the work of rescue and rehabilitation. 

At Montpelier, Dr. Nichols reports, the 
water was high in the vestry, so that all 
of the church school equipment and most 
of the kitchen supplies and other property 
there were ruined. The piano is almost 
worthless; and as the water subsided, six 
inches of mud covered everything, so that 
three men were required to clean it out. 

At the parsonage, the last house on the 
main street within the flooded area, the 
water filled the cellar, ruining the fuel, 
preserves, and other winter supplies, and 
damaging the heating plant. 

Many of the business men in the Mont- 
pelier church are facing bankruptcy be- 
cause of their losses, Dr. Nichols states. 
About fifty homes of his parishioners 
were damaged. Some lost most of their 
furniture and books, for nearly everything 
covered by the flood waters was ruined. 

One of his parishioners, a merchant 
eighty-six years of age, was caught in his 
store. Climbing up with the flood so that 
only his head was above water, he stood 
for hours on top of a case grasping a 
beam overhead. Twice he slipped off and 
Swam back to his support, managing to 
hold on until he was taken through a 
transom into a boat. 

Another Montpelier Unitarian left his 
automobile outside his house a few min- 
utes while he carried some things up from 
his cellar. When he came out the flood 
had swept his car down the street. The 
water rose until it was over four feet deep 
on the first floor of his home. 

“All our homes outside the flood area 
have welcomed refugees,’ Dr. Nichols 
writes. “There has only been time to 
act and not time to meet and think.” 

Dr. Nichols is director of the Red 
Cross Chapter and also of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Fred A. Howland, presi- 
dent of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and appointed Emergency Finance 
Director for Vermont, is a Unitarian and 
a supporter of Dr. Nichols’ church. His 
own home was badly damaged. Mrs. P. lh. 
Templeton, ‘president of the Montpelier 
Woman’s Club, is in charge of relief dis- 
tribution, and is a member of the Unita- 
vian congregation. Mrs. Nichols, vice- 
president of the club, is working under 
Mrs. Templeton. 

Dr. Nichols was chosen to make the ad- 
dress at the Union services Sunday, No- 
vember 20, in the Methodist church, which 
was filled, Governor John BH. Weeks and 
other prominent people being present. 
Union services doubtless will be continued 
for a time, as the popular demand is for 
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just one service together. Two of the 
other churches are so wrecked that they 
could not be reopened for months. 

The Unitarian church building in Mid- 
dlesex, Vt., is now being used for a gen- 
eral store and post office. This little vil- 
lage was in the direct path of the flood, 
and was almost completely destroyed. 
Many of Dr. Nichols’ people there lost 
heavily, and some of their homes were 
destroyed. 

Down at Windsor, Vt., the church prop- 
erty was uninjured, but the people have 
been doing valiant work in aiding the 
unfortunate. The Unitarian church was 
opened, and for almost a week seven hun- 
dred homeless people from the outlying 
districts were fed, at first twice and later 
three times a day. The Unitarians, who 
took a leading part in relief work, also 
fed a detachment of the army unable to 
set up a military kitchen. 

Miss Edith M. Loud of Portland, Me., 
one of the Alliance directors from her 
State, was marooned with her parents in 
Waterbury Inn, Waterbury, Vt., on the 
second floor, where food was brought in 
boats to the fire escape. With other 
guests at the Inn, they were at length 
conveyed in motors and trucks through 
Smugglers’ Pass, in the Winooski Valley, 
over Mt. Madison, and finally reached 
Portland by going through Plattsburg to 
Montreal. Between Montreal and Port- 
land the train plowed through water deep 
enough to occasion alarm. 

Dr. and Mrs. Nichols of Montpelier, 
with three parishioners, and Rey. and 
Mrs. H. Sumner Mitchell of Burlington, 
Vt., were in Montreal at the Northern 
Conference when the flood came. The 
Montpelier delegation tried to get home 
through Vermont, but were forced back 
to Montreal, and after much difficulty 
reached Burlington. Mr. Nichols and one 
of his parishioners left the next day for 
the stricken city, thirty-eight miles dis- 
tant. Normally, it could be reached in 
an hour and a half, but it took them 
twenty-four hours, after a hazardous trip 
which included a twelve-mile walk over 
Hogback Mountain. Mrs. Nichols  re- 
mained in Montpelier a few days, and 
then went home in a car carrying Red 
Cross supplies. It took seven hours, over 
a circuitous mountain road. 

“Tt seemed like entering a city of the 
dead, with guards everywhere, ill-smell- 
ing odors and general debris,” she wrote 
of her first view of her home city. 

In Burlington, Mr. Mitchell’s people 
have been actively engaged in relief work. 
through the Red Cross especially. The 
chureh was made one of the headquarters 
for this relief work, and the people 
worked there and in their homes. They 
co-operated with the other churches in the 
city in sending Thanksgiving baskets to 
one thousand people in Waterbury and 
Johnson, Vt., where the damage was 
extensive. 
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Former Member of Friends 
Is Installed at Whitman 


The first Unitarian Church of Whitman, 
Mass., ordained Wesley Schutz to the min- 
istry and installed him as minister of their 
church at the Sunday afternoon service, 
November 6. Unitarian clergymen partici- 
pated in the service as follows: Invoca- 
tion, Rev. L. Gordon Adamson of Kingston, 
Mass.; Scripture reading, Rev. Carl G. 
Horst of East and West Bridgewater, 
Mass.; sermon, Dr. George F. Patterson 
of the American Unitarian Association ; 
ordination-installation prayer, Rev. Arthur 
E. Wilson of Brockton, Mass.; address to 
the minister and the people, Rey. Fred 
R. Lewis of Beverly, Mass. Greetings 
from the churches of Whitman were 
brought by Rev. C. M. Seamans, vice- 
president of the Whitman Council of 
Churches and minister of the Christian 
Advent Church. 

Dr. Patterson spoke of those people who 
fear lest the progress of thought do away 
with certain religious forms, certain ideas 
of God and Jesus and the Bible. “We are 
not concerned,” he said, “with the main- 
tenance of concepts about God that no 
longer measure up to the new knowledge 
that science has brought to us. We are 
not jealous for the creeds, since they are 
only an endeavor to state man’s ideas 
about religion. We do not conceive of 
loyalty to Christ as a personal consecra- 
tion to the Galilean. With us, imitation 
of Christ is not sufficient. What we strive 
for is the imitation of the Christ spirit. 
It seems to us that Christians come nearest 
the Christ standard when they meet life 
in the spirit in which he met it.” 

Mr. Schutz, who formerly belonged to 
the Society of Friends, attended Nebraska 
Central College in his home town, Central 
City, Neb. He received his A.B. there in 
1925. He spent a year at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, and is now enrolled in 
the Harvard Graduate School. He has 
been preaching at Whitman since Novem- 
ber 1, 1926, and moved his family there 
January 1, 1927. He was married in July, 
1926, to Miss Helen M. Holding, daughter 
of Raymond §. Holding, missionary to 
Cuba for the Society of Friends. Before 
taking up the work at Whitman, Mr. 
Schutz had a summer parish at the 
Whittier Church in Amesbury, Mass., 
formerly attended by the poet, who was 
chairman of the building committee which 
erected it. A bronze tablet marks the pew 
in which he sat. 


King’s Chapel Preachers 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noou 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 6 and 7, will be 
Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon of Dartmouth 
College. He is an author as well as a 
teacher and preacher, having published a 
number of books on religious problems 
and history. Dr. Harold Marshall, man- 
ager of the Universalist Publishing House, 
will preach Thursday and Friday, Decem- 
ber 8 and 9. Dr. Marshall is a lecturer 
on American history and civics. Monday, 
December 5, there will be an organ recital 
at 12.15 p.m. by Raymond C. Robinson, th 
Chapel organist. : 
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Liberals in Providence Form Institute 
For Acceptable Religious Education 


“| cee Liberal Institute of Religious Edu- 
eation, of Providence, R.I., organized 
through the efforts of Miss Annie M. 
Filoon, director of religious education at 
the First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church, has solved the problem of train- 
ing church school workers for the liberal 
ehureches of Providence. A Community 
School of Religious Edu¢ation, held in co- 
operation with Brown: University for 
several seasons, has not given them the 
assistance needed in the liberal approach 
to religious education. 

The three Unitarian and three Univer- 
salist churches of Providence are co-oper- 
ating in the Liberal Institute, each paying 
a fee of ten dollars, and sending as many 
teachers as it wishes to the monthly meet- 
ings. A supper precedes the program. 
About sixty were gathered for the October 
session, including representatives from the 
church schools at Attleboro and Fall 
River, Mass. 

Rey. Elizabeth Padgham of Syracuse, 
N.Y., spoke October 25, on “The Co-opera- 
tion of Parents.” 
is made up as follows: November 29, 
“Church School Management,” Waitstill 
H. Sharp, Boston, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, American 
Unitarian Association; January 24, “Reli- 
gion as Taught by the Investigation of 
the Pupil’s Individuality,’ Carl Hempel, 


The winter’s program 


director of young people’s work at the 
Universalist church, Lynn, Mass.; Febru- 
ary 28, “Presenting the Lesson,” Miss 
Marguerite Pfleghaar, teacher in Second 
Church school, Boston; March 27, “Pre- 
paring the Story for the Lesson Hour,” 
Mrs. Margaret Eggleston Owen, writer of 
books on story-telling: April 24, “Bible 
Teaching in the Church School,” Prof. 
Henry T. Fowler of Brown University. 
The meetings are held at the various 
churches co-operating. 

Miss Padgham in her lecture warned 
parents against taking, without further 
investigation, children’s accounts of un- 
pleasant happenings in the school. They 
should show the right attitude toward 
the school and the things taught in it. 
The home must stand behind the church 
school, she emphasized. Parents must 
have a vision of their part in the whole. 

Adult classes for educating parents, 
and parent-teacher groups, were adyo- 
eated by Miss Padgham. She believes 
discipline is necessary, and was emphatic 
in asserting that numbers are not the 
most important thing in the church 
school. Week-day religious education was 
mentioned, and was reported as not prov- 
ing very successful in New England. In- 
dividual problems were considered after 
the address. 


Personals 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr., 
minister of the First Parish in Weston, 
Mass., to Miss Gertrude Wright of Harrow- 
gate, Yorkshire, England. Mr. Hanson is 
the son of Rev. Miles Hanson, minister 
of the First Church in Roxbury, Mass. 
Miss Wright’s father, John W. Wright, 
now deceased, was a boy schoolmate of 
the elder Mr. Hanson, who is a native of 
Yorkshire. The two families were long 
intimate. : 


Senator Duncan U. Fletcher is again 
offering gold prizes to the young people 
of the United Liberal Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist) of Jacksonville, Fla., this 
year, for the best essays on “Modern 
Youths’ Religion.” The contest is spon- 
sored by the Wilosé Council of the church. 
Senator Fletcher, who is° beginning his 
fourth term in the United States Senate, 
is one of the honorary vice-presidents of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. He was 
one of the five founders of the First Uni- 
tarian Society in Jacksonville, and was 
chairman of the Board of Trustees when 
the present building was erected. -He and 
his family were among the church’s most 
active members until their removal to 
Washington, D.C. : 


Rey. Robert W. Jones, minister of Bul- 
finch Place Church in Boston, Mass., con- 
ducted the radio devotional exercises of 
the Women’s Club over station WNAC, 
Boston, on Friday mornings during No- 
vember, 


Rey. and Mrs. Elmer S. Forbes left 
Boston Saturday, November 26, for the 
Pacific Coast, and on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 2, will sail from Los Angeles to spend 
the winter with their son, Robert L. 
Forbes, in Honolulu. They will be es- 
tablished at Waikiki Beach, and expect 
to return in March. Robert Forbes is 
a lawyer, and has been associated with 
a Honolulu law firm for about a year. 
Mr. Forbes is a member of the executive 
staff of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, as Editor of the Unitarian. Year 
Book. 


Richard B. Greenman, Harvard, ’27, son 
of Rey. Lyman M. Greenman of Sterling, 
Mass., has become director of religious 
education at the First Parish Church, 
Waltham, Mass. Mr. Greenman, who is 
now in the Harvard Graduate School, was 
formerly a member of the Second Church 
in Boston, where he worked in the church 
school. 


Mr. Simes’s Bequests 


The -will of William Simes contains 
three bequests for Unitarian purposes. 
One of $5,000 goes to the American Unita- 
rian Association for the general purposes 
of the Association. The sum of $10,000 is 
given to the permanent fund of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society. In addi- 
tion, $5,000 is bequeathed for the benefit 
of the Unitarian Church in Petersham, 
Mass., the fund to be held in Trust by the 
American Unitarian Association, 
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Dr. Snow and Dr. Cornish : 
Address Northern Conference 


The fifth annual meeting of the North- 
ern Conference, held with the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah in Montreal, Can- 
ada, November 38, heard Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, formerly minister of this church 
and now field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, tell of religious and 


political conditions in Europe. He called © 


special attention to the hardships endured 
by Unitarians in Transylvania. He said: 
“Religion is the great need of our age, and 
the only religion that will meet the need 
is in our free churches.” 

President Louis C. Cornish of the Asso- 
ciation brought “A Message to All of Our 
Churches During the Coming Year.” He 
contrasted the limited resources and 
equipment of the Association a century 
ago with the excellent working organiza- 
tion of to-day. With this background, Dr. 
Cornish appealed to the churches to make 
themselves 105 per cent. efficient by next 
May. 

Rey. Norman S. Dowd and Rey. Law- 
rence Clare, just installed at Ottawa and 
Montreal, Canada, respectively, and Rev. 
Francis W. Woodruff of Hamilton, Canada, 
a visiting delegate, also spoke. Dr. Wil- 
liam §S. Nichols of Montpelier, Vt., re- 
ported that a new parsonage had been 
purchased in his parish. 

All officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, Murray Williams, Montreal; 
vice-president, Dr. George D. Samson, 
Burlington, Vt.; secretary-treasurer, Rey. 
H. Sumner Mitchell, Burlington; Execu- 
tive Committee, Rey. William §S. Nichols, 
Montpelier; Rev. N. S. Dowd, Ottawa; 
J. Harold Stacey, Windsor, Vt. 


High Honors for Dr. Auer 


Dr, J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, who has 
been spending a few months in giving 
courses at the University of Reykjavik in 
Iceland, is expected shortly at his home 
in Concord, Mass. His home trip was on 
the Aquitenia, due in New York to-day. 

Dr. Auer was given notable honors 4ur- 
ing his absence. In Iceland an appropria- 
tion for his entertainment was made by 
Parliament, and, in order to facilitate his 
return when his work at the University 
was completed, the Danish Government 
sent over a warship to escort him to Copen- 
hagen, thus obviating a two weeks’ wait 
in Reykjavik for a regular boat. 


Oklahoma City Church Buys Lot 


The First Unitarian Chureh in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has purchased a new 
lot on the corner of Thirteenth and Dewey 
Streets, upon which a $100,000 chureh, 


parish house, and parsonage will be built 


during the coming year. 


ALBANY, N.Y—The First Unitarian 
Shureh is issuing a series of little leaflets 
on the liberal viewpoint in religion, writ- 
ten by the minister, Rey. William W. Peck, 
and a layman, Philip B. Sharpe, two years 
out of Chicago University and six months 
a member of this church. The leaflets are 
distributed personally by the parishioners. 
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Greek Bishop Takes Part 


' Religious Arts Guild meets in Peabody, 


é Mass.—Dr, Cabot Speaks 
A meeting of the Religious Arts Guild, 


- with an address on “The Place of Music 


2 Worship,” by Dr. Richard C. Cabot of 
aryard University, was a special feature 
of the 170th session of the Essex Confer- 
ence, held October 30, at the Unitarian 
Church in Peabody, Mass. 

Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, president of the 
Guild, made the introductory address. 
Several recent changes in the interiors of 
Unitarian churches were described. Rey. 
Frank O. Holmes spoke of the Harvard 
Street Church in Cambridge, where he 
was minister until recently; a letter was 
read from the church in Harvard, Mass.; 
Miss Ruth Page told of the First Parish 
in Ashby, Mass.; and Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
of Boston, Mass., architect for some 
twenty-five Unitarian churches, spoke of 
the possibilities of improving the interiors 
of churches, describing in particular ren- 
ovations in the churches at Rockland and 
Amherst, Mass. 

An honored: guest at the meeting, the 
Bishop of Boston of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, made the concluding prayer and 
pronounced the benediction at this meet- 
ing. The priest of the Peabody Greek 
Orthodox Church was also a guest at the 
meeting. 

There was an impressive service of Holy 
Communion, in which the choir of the 
church participated. It was celebrated by 
the minister, Dr. Howard C. Gale, assisted 
by Rey. James L. Adams of the Second 
Church in Salem, Mass. An offering was 
taken for the Unitarian Foundation, and 
these officers were elected: President, 
Frederick O. Raymond of MHaverhill, 
Mass. ; honorary past president, George E. 
Millett, of Peabody; first vice-president, 
Ernest Lindsey of Marblehead, Mass.; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Jennie A. Ray- 
mond, of Salem; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
H. ©. Gale of Beverly; directors, Miss 
Annie Newhall of Lynn, Mass., George 
Low of Peabody, Paul Sachs of Lawrence, 
Mass., and Mrs. Bertha Wilkins of Dan- 
vers, Mass. 

The evening service was conducted by 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings of the First 
Chureh in Salem and by Dr. Gale; and 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond of Channing 
Unitarian Church in Newton, Mass., 
preached the sermon. 


Liberal Ministers in Exchange 


The exchange of pulpits between Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton of the First Unitarian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, and Rey. 
Rufus H. Dix of the Cleveland Universal- 
ist Church, November 20, is one of several 
interchanges between these fellowships 
that took place later than the officially 
designated Sunday, October 9. Other ex- 
changes not included in the recent list in 
THE REGISTER were: 

Rey. F. W. Miller of the Universalist 
Chureh in Osage, Iowa, with Rev. L. L. 
Leh of the Unitarian Church in Humboldt, 
Iowa, November 20 (postponed on account 
of Mr. Leh’s illmess); Rev. Laura M. 
Galer of the First Universalist Church in 
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Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, with Rey. Henry DB. 
Polley of the First Unitarian Chureh in 
Keokuk, Iowa, October 30; Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove of the First Universalist Church 
in Mitchellville,, Iowa, with Dr. Arthur L. 
Weatherly of the First Unitarian Church 
in Iowa City, Towa, October 12; Dr. Effie 
M. Jones of the First Universalist Church 
in Webster City, Iowa, with Rey. Charles 
KE. Snyder of the First Unitarian Church 
in Sioux City, Iowa, October 9. Rev. 
Henry J. Adlard of the First Unitarian 
Church in Des Moines, Iowa, preached in 
the Universalist Church of Boone, Iowa, 
at the evening service of October 9. 


Ordained at New Orleans 


Mr. Ferguson installed as minister of 


this Louisiana church— Professor 
Haydon preaches 


Esmond 8. Ferguson, a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School of the class 
of 1926, was ordained to the liberal min- 
istry and installed as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in New Orleans, La., 
Sunday, October 23, before a congregation 
of two hundred persons. Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Sonference, used his own service of ordina- 
tion, the dignity and inspiring character of 
which were widely commented upon. 

Dr. Reese offered the invocation and ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship. Prof. 
A. Eustace Haydon of the University of 
Chicago gave the reading, delivered the 
sermon, and made the prayer of ordina- 
tion. 

“The Quest for a More Satisfying Life” 
was Professor Haydon’s topic. He pointed 
out the steady march of thought through 
various theological forms. When men 
were unable to find satisfaction for their 
quest on the earth, their indomitable spirit 
eaused them to fling their ideal into an- 
other world. He showed why this was no 
longer necessary. Men now have within 
their power the tools necessary to bring 
about the type of world they desire. The 
problem that remains is one of building 
up sufficient social intelligence. 


Mr. Potter Called to Pastorate 
of Church of Divine Paternity 


The Universalist Church of the Divine | 


Paternity, in New York City, has extended 
a unanimous call to Rey. Charles Francis 
Potter to become the minister of the church. 
Mr. Potter has been preaching for several 
Sundays in this church as stated supply. 
He was formerly minister of the West 
Side Unitarian Church of New York City, 
and came into prominence through his 
debates on doctrinal issues with Dr. John 
Roach Straton of Calvary Baptist Church. 
Later he served as professor of compara- 
tive religion at Antioch College, and for 
the past two years has been lecturing 
throughout the country in the interests of 
Antioch and the National Association of 
Book Publishers. It was recently an- 
nounced by the publishers of Will Durant’s 
“Story of Philosophy” that Mr. Potter 
had been chosen to write a companion. 
yolume, “The Story of Religion.” 


.| WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


ADDRESS—“Peace Through Justice, Based Upon 
Land Reform.” Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. 


MAGAZINES—Special Christmas Rates. Mrs. 
Mary A. Sancer, 46 Cleveland Avenue, Brain- 
tree, Mass. ‘Tel. Braintree 0319-J. 


Kern’s delightful, 
Address: 1912 


permanent home for travelers. 
“Gq” Street, Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 8. Tel. CaprTaL 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Est. 1890. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


SHAKESPEARE, a good Christmas gift. The 

Game, “A Study of Shakespeare.” Endorsed by 

best authorities. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 

c cents. THD SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, 
aine. 


“MAN AND HIS GOD” 


“What do you mean by God?” “Man 
and his God,’ just published, discusses 
from a highly liberal standpoint traditional 
and modern conceptions of the meaning of 
“God” and “religion.” Appeals alike to 
scholars and the intelligent laity. 


Comments that earry weight: David Starr 
Jordan: “Altogether admirable.” John 
Dewey: “Well, clearly, and often eloquently 
written ; well warrants publication.” James 
H. Leuba: “It will certainly make people 
think.” Thomas A. Hdison: “I was glad 
of the opportunity to read it.” W. #. 
Hocking: ‘‘An honest, sturdy, well-con- 
sidered piece of thinking.’’ 

Pp. 187; cloth bound. At bookstores 
$1.75; direct from the author, Prescorr 
F. Jmernecan, Walnut Creek, Calif., $1.25 
postpaid, C.O.D. 


Great 
Companions 


By Robert French Leavens 


Readings, in prose and verse, varying in length 
from a few sentences to several pages, on the mean- 
ing and conduct of life, from about 4500 B.C. 
through the present time. 


Liberal — Universal 


A source of light, strength and reassurance. 

The following unsolicited letter represents the 
essence of opinion of many college presidents, pro- 
fessors, preachers, teachers and individuals in the 
ordinary walks of life 

Your book, ‘Great Companions”. has just come 
in today. I have sat down and read a lot of it with 
greatest interest and with great indebtedness to 
you for having made the material available to me. 
I look forward to using this as a handbook of in- 
spirational reading. It is a fine service which you 
have rendered and { thank you for the service and 
for having remembered me with the book itself. 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, 
President of Dartmouth College 


“A beautiful and wonderful book” 


Price $2.50 
Bible India paper, flexible binding, pocket size. 
For sale at al! booksellers or from 
THE BEACON.-PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Lord, what a change 
WITHIN US 
one short hour spent 
in Thy 
PRESENCE 
will avail to make! 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH 


Present Mr. Birkhead $1,000 ; 
Ten Years in Kansas City, Mo. 


Parishioners of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Kansas City, Mo., presented 
$1,000 to their minister Rey. L. M. Birk- 
head, and Mrs. Birkhead, on the occasion 
of his tenth anniversary in this pastorate, 
celebrated November 15. In his anniver- 
sary address given the preceding Sunday, 


Mr. Birkhead said: 

“T believe that a minister should be 
free, frank, honest, tolerant, and _ lib- 
eral. ...a preacher should set himself to 


the task of being the intellectual leader of 
his congregation. His addresses should be 
interesting, inspiring, and informing. In 
a progressive free church the minister 
should grow, his opinions change, and his 
views expand.” 

Mr. Birkhead was formerly in the Metho- 
dist ministry. He became minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Wichita, Kans., 
in 1915, and in 1917 accepted a call to 
Kansas City. 


Mississippi Valley Alliance 

Dr. William L. Sullivan of the Unita- 
rian Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, 
Mo., spoke words of welcome, and Dr. 
George R. Dodson of the Church of the 
Unity in the same city delivered the prin- 
cipal address at the meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Associate Alliance, held in 
the former church October 27. Dr. Dodson 
discussed “Encouraging Features in the 
Present Moral and Religious Situation.” 
Mrs. Emily Berry Post gave several 
readings. 


Legacy to Dedham Church 

The First Church in Dedham, Mass., 
has received under the will of Richard H. 
Lincoln, formerly of Dedham, a legacy of 
$2,000 for the church, to be known as “the 
Mary BE. Lincoln Memorial Fund,” the in- 
come of which is to be used for chureh 
expenses. . 


CEDAR Rapips, lowa.—Rey. W. Waldemar 
W. Argow, Unitarian minister of the 
People’s Church, an independent congre- 
gation, is preaching a series of sermons on 
“Some of the World’s Great Heretics.” 
Dates and topics are: November 6, “So- 
crates—Philosophy’s Heretic”; November 
13, “Leo Tolstoi—Social Heretic” ; Novem- 
ber 20, “Thomas Paine—Political Heretic’ ; 
November 27, “Charles Darwin—NScience’s 
Heretic”; December 4, “Robert Owen— 
Economics’ Heretic” ; December 11, ‘““Wood- 
row Wilson—Statecraft’s Heretic’; De- 
cember 18, “Jesus—Religion’s Heretic.” 
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D I R E C*T*O°R ia 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Laymen’s Sunday 


December 11 


This participation of men in the 
prophetic and priestly function in 
many of our free churches has en- 
abled them in greater numbers to 
carry on the services when no minis- 
ter is available. It has promoted 
better understanding between minis- 
ter and laity. Sponsored by the 


Cnitarian Laymen’s League 


SixTppn Bwracon STREET, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Hag removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Winter Quarter 
January 3, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin January 10. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
very largely by Unitarians in and around Bos- 
ton. Contributions for winter activities are 
now requested. 
B. Farnaam Smite 
Acting President 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Epwarp J. Samson, T7'reas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


Frank L. Locks, Pressdent. 
Epwarp A. Cuunrcu, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


(T DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Curr, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, MD., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generai Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and SOSO PSE SLICE among 
liberal Christians. 


Pefends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad 


The Adore is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. , 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Boxe Wa ter S, SwisHEr, Pres. 


For the Fraidine of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B , A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


4 Progressive Preparatory School in 
An Old School with New Ideas - 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy andes nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


for particulars or catalog address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Mr. Clare Is Installed 


Two former ministers at Montreal, Dr. 
Snow and Dr. Griffin, take 
part in service 


, Rev. Lawrence Clare, formerly of Birm- 
ingham, England, was inducted as min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah in Montreal, Canada, at a special 
evening service, November 3. 

The invocation; collect, and Lord’s 
Prayer were in charge of Rev. H. Sumner 
_ Mitchell of Burlington, Vt. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Norman 8S. Dowd, who had 
been installed the day before as minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Our Father, 
in Ottawa, Canada. George Falconer, 
president of the church, led in the act of 
induction. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Mr. 
Clare’s immediate predecessor, delivered 
the address to the congregation, and Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish brought greetings from 
the American Unitarian Association. Dr. 
Malcolm A. Campbell, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Montreal, 
brought greetings from ministers in the 
city. Following Mr. Clare’s reply and the 
singing of a hymn, Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, preached the sermon. The organ- 
ist and choirmaster, George A. Brewer, 
played the four-manual instrument re- 
cently installed in the church. 

Dr. Griffin’s discourse dealt with the 
spiritual nature of a church. Just as 
there are some people in whose presence 
one absorbs courage, hope, and faith be- 
cause they have great funds of these 
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qualities, so in a church one receives those 
things “which the eye does not behold’— 
the spiritual counterpart of the best 
craftsmanship which the builders had to 
offer, and the sum total of all the best 
that those who had preached, sung, and 
worshiped there had given. 


A Companionate Marriage 


Unitarianism was linked up with the 
recent widely noted so-called “‘eompanion- 
ate marriage” of Miss Josephine Halde- 
man-Julius and Aubrey C. Roselle in 
Girard, Kansas, November 22, through the 
fact that Rev. Leon M. Birkhead of All 
Souls Unitarian Church of Kansas City 
performed the ceremony. In explanation 
of his position on the question of com- 
panionate marriage, Mr. Birkhead stated 
to the press his belief that the moral at- 
mosphere ought to be cleared by making 
divorces possible without offending one’s 
conscience and self-respect. The Unita- 
rian marriage service, he said, is a human 
agreement admitting the possibility of 
failure. 


Stated Supply at Westboro 


Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy has accepted 
an invitation to become the stated supply 
for six months at the Unitarian church 
in Westboro, Mass. Dr. MacCarthy will 
reside in Belmont, Mass. For the last 
three years he has been the minister in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE NEW REFORMATION: 


From Physical to Spiritual Realities 


By Michael Pupin 
Author of “From Immigrant to Inventor” 


~~ BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT ~ 


By Mark Sullivan 


AMERICA FINDING HERSELF 


The story of “Our Times” through the years immediately fol- 
lowing “The Turn of the Century,” through the fads, fashions, 


963 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
FOUR YEARS 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


Junior College Course 
TWO YEARS 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Standard 
Sets, 
$6000 up 


“He shows in thrilling fashion the growth of the 

scientific attitude and exhibits a scientist of the 

scientists who is also filled with religion.” 
—Asheville Times. 


HEREDITY AND 
HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By Edward M. East 


The recently gathered knowledge of the 
laws of heredity will have a profound ef- 
fect upon civilization, according to this au- 
thoritative and accurate scientist. A 
“primer in genetics” for the new era of 
scientific humanism. $3.50 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Arranged by Henry A. Sherman 
and Charles Foster Kent 


“T wish I could have had a book like this for my children when 
they were little. Now I shall use it for my grandchildren.” 
—Henry van Dyxe. 


$2.50 vividly portrayed. 


THE COPELAND READER 
An Anthology of English Prose and Verse 
Chosen and edited, with an introduction, by 


C.T. Copeland, Boylston Professor of Rhet- 
oric and Oratory in Harvard University 


“To be added to every library that com- 
prises the good and the great in litera- 
ture.” —Boston Transcript. $10.00 


THE SYLVANORA EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF HENRY VAN DYKE 


“An excellent opportunity to know him; a 
happily conceived means of having him en- 
tire, and cheaply.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 

“Contains nearly everything an old and ap- 
preciative reader of his works will wish to 


songs, and education and religion of the average men and women 
of the early 1900’s. The powerful personalities of the age are 
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“A translation as simple as it is beautiful in diction.” 


—Continent. $3.50 


+ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - 597 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


re-read. ’"—Christian Century. 
Ten Volumes. 


204 Illustrations. $5.00 


A MANUAL 
OF CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 
By Edwin Lewis, Th.D. 


Professor in Drew Theological Seminary 


A non-technical, sympathetic, and con- 
structive discussion of the fundamental 
beliefs of Christianity, especially valuable 
to young people and to older people dis- 
turbed by present-day thinking. $1.50 


Each $1.00 
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Wythe: “Blythe is certainly a modest 
chap, isn’t he?” Smythe: “So he’s been 
telling me.”—Life. 


Policeman: “Yer can’t go there, Miss; 
it’s a one-way street.” Lady: “But I only 
want to go one way.”—Punch. 


“Tisten,” remarked the exasperated 
driver over his shoulder. “Lindbergh got 
to Paris without any adyice from the back 
seat.’—Detroit News.” «#~ « 


The master was holding a lesson on 
modern inventions. “Now James,” he said, 
“ean you tell me one thing of importance 
which did not exist fifty years ago?” 
“Me,” was the surprising reply. 


Uncle: “Well, Tommy, if you can ask 
me a question I can’t answer I'll give you 
sixpence.” Tommy: “Righto, uncle! Can 
you tell me where music goes after it’s 
been played?” 


Shem: “We have a pair of everything 
on board, haven’t we?” Noah: “Yes, we 
have.” Shem: “Well, I hope your right. 
I can’t find my swimming-pants any- 
where.’—John Bull’s Swnmer Annual. 


Are we all familiar with the story of 
the little housemaid, who, when she was 
asked why she thought she had become 
a Christian, replied, after a little hesita- 
tion, “Because I sweep under the mats.” 


As a result of the skepticism surround- 
ing prize-fights and ball-games, the charges 
of professionalism within college football 
ranks and tennis, plus the recent golf fuss, 
a Broadwayite was heard to remark, “The 
only thing left on the level is fishing.” 

—Outlook. 


A collection attorney received an ac- 
count accompanied by a request that he 
“move heaven and earth to get this scoun- 
drel.’ He replied: ‘There would be no 
use in moving either locality in this in- 
stance. The debtor died last week.”— 
Utica Gas and Electric News. 


This not for its ethics, but only its 
fun: “Keep your temper, laddie,” said an 
old Scotsman to a rather fiery-tempered 
son. “Never quarrel with an angry person, 
especially a woman. Mind ye, a soft 
answer pays best. It is commanded, and, 
forbye, it makes them far madder than 
anything you could say.’—New Outlook. 


The following tale of an African lawyer 
is vouched for in The Manchester Guard- 
ian as true, by a correspondent settled in 
Nigeria. The lawyer was asked by tele- 
gram to.take up a case. He wired back, 
“Send £40, will investigate.” This was 
done. In a very short time he sent an- 
other telegram, “Do not waste any more 
money. Case hopeless.” 


Reprinting the following by request.— 
The cycle is like this: When he is a little 
boy, his father knows more than any man 
in the world; he is a walking encyclo- 
pedia. When the boy becomes ten or 
twelve years old, his father begins to go 
back, and by the time he is seventeen 
years old his father is absolutely dumb 
and knows nothing at all. Then comes a 
change, and the father begins to pick up. 
By the time the young man is twenty-one 
his father is almost normal again. 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
. Hei M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. . 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Hi faa following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL = ea al STREETS 


ear A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
Genet a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 


Please write for full particulars 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wituiam B. Nicuoxs, President 
Isaac SpracuE, Treasurer 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 

anship — Normal — Secre- 
. Shorter Courses: General Business— 

Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 

features emphasized. Individual attention and 

progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 
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Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. 9.30 A.M., 


Church school at 27 Marlborough Street. 
Morning service at 11. Rey. Arthur Pringle, 
of England, will preach. Communion service 
at 12, conducted by Dr. Eliot. Vesper service 
at 4. Prof. A. W. Vernon, of Dartmouth 
College, will speak. All seats free. 


THH FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. - 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A4.M., Church school. 11 Aa.M., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor's Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.mM., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
EeeDreD D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 4 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11 a.m. Suuday-school, 3 p.m. Hour of 
Organ music at 4.30 P.m., by William E. Zeuch, 
organist. Communion service immediately after 
morning service on the first Sunday of each 
month. Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 P.M. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 


N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 


choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 
P.M., Holy Communion. Week-day services: 
12.15 p.M., Monday, Organ Recital. December 
6, 7, Prof. Ambrose Vernon, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; December 8, 9, Dr. Harold Marshall, 
Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 4 
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